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1. CHRIST LAMENTING OVER JERUSALEM. Engraved by J. Ourrm™, from the Picture by Sir C. L. Easriaxg, P.R.A., in the Vernon Gallery, 
®. A SUMMER HOLIDAY. Engraved by E. Goopat, from the Picture by F. Goopat, A.RA. 

3. THE SURPRISE. Engraved by W. Rorrs, from the Picture by E. Dusvrs, in the Vernon Gallery. 

4. EXAMPLES OF GERMAN ARTISS. 
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Volumes One to Five of the New Szntes ‘of the Ant-Jourwat, comprising the Vernon Gallery, are now ready, and may 
be obtained, together or separately, at the es of One Guinea and a Half, bound in cloth, &c.; each Volume contains Thirty-six 


Engravings on Steel, and upwards of Six Hundred Engravings on Wood. 
Tus Votvme ror 1853, Price 1/. 11s. 6d., cloth gilt, is Now Issued. 


, Tux Storm Vowwme, to be issued during the current year, will complete the entire series of the VERNON GaLLery—the 
great national collection of the works of British artists, the munificent gift of Mr. Vernon to the British people. Among those 
yet to appear are several of the most valuable and interesting of the Gallery ; for example :— 
“ WAR,” by Lanpsuzn. ‘ “THE GRAPE GATHERERS IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE,” 
“HAM ;” by Mactuse. 


by Uwins. 
“THE VILLAGE SCHOOL,” by Weasrer. “ THE HALL AT COURTRAY,” by Haaue. 


With the Volume for 1854 will be also given, in association with those choice examples of the VERNON GALLERY, Line 
Engravings of the following Works by leading Masters of the British and Foreign schools :— 


“ VIEW IN ITALY,” after C. Stawrrenp, R.A. “THE DEATH OF NELSON,” after StincEneren. 
* JOB AND HIS FRIENDS,” after P. F. Poois, A.RA. | “VAN DE VELDE STUDYING AFTER NATURE,” &e. &. 
With respect to the future—as in regard to the pas 


We | s in regard t t—the Editor hopes his subscribers will confide in his assurance, that all 
whid energy and industry can do in combination with judicious and liberal expenditure, shall be done, in order still further to 
: — the eS — cenper and to augment its power of advancing the true interests of Art in all its manifold ramifi- 
ne ig a * Soom i. a“ Ae ing the movement which during the last ten years has been so essentially promoting the 
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Covers for the Volumes of ‘the Art-Journat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 

We to *-. F 
attend So ecapmee 7 aie, quiring a answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address; but we do not 
of little or no concern to our readers sing the trouble ixicident to written replies, to occupying our columns with matters 


The Office of the Editor of the 


as " Axt-JouRNAL is removed to : a 
munications 4, Lancaster Wate all Editorial com- 
are in future to be addressed, Letters, &., for the Publishers, ee: id be a . pire very Paternoster Kow. 
All Orders for Advertiseme 


Waterloo Bridge, Strand. should be sent to Messrs. Vinrux & Co., Cottage Place, City Boad ; or to 4, Lancaster Place 
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THE ROYAL GALLERY OF ART 
IN THE ART JOURNAL. 


-w_ UPSCRIBERS to the Art- 
Journal are informed 
that Her Majesty the 
Queen, and His Royal 
Highness Prince Al- 
bert, have graciously 
: accorded permission to 
be issued in that work a series of engravings 
from the pictures at Winpsor CastTLe, 
BuckincHAM Pa.acg, and OsBoRNE. 

This permission has been graciously and 
munificently conferred in order that the 
public may be supplied with fine and valu- 
able examples of Art, on such termsas shall 
bring them within the reach of all classes ; 
and it will be the duty of the editor to dis- 
charge the task with which he is thus en- 
trusted, for the public benefit, by producing 
the several works in'a style of excellence 
commensurate with their importance. 

In according this grant, His Royal 
Highness is pleased to consider the Art- 
Journal as a work “calculated to be of much 
service,” as “extremely well conducted,” and 
his “patronage of which, it has given him 
much pleasure to afford.” 

The pictures from which a series has 
been selected, (in all cases of living artists 
with their sanction and approval) comprise 
the works of a large proportion of the 
great Masters of the Italian and Dutch 
schools, together with those of the most 
eminent Painters of the existing age—of 
England, Germany, Belgium, and France. 

The editor of the Art-Journal, in an- 
nouncing the munificent gift which is thus 
destined to add so much attraction to—and 
so greatly to increase the value of,—that 
publication, cannot omit some notice of the 
very large extent, and the surpassing 
interest, of the collections which are the 
private property of Her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort ; and which so emphatically 
mark the liberal patronage that modern 
Art has received at their hands. The 
Patace which is more peculiarly their 
“home,” is literally filled with the produc- 





tions of living artists; not only of those who | hi 


have achieved fame, and hold foremost pro- 





fessional rank, but of those who—thus 
assisted, and under such patronage — 
receive that encouragement which is the 
surest stimulus to honourable distinction. 
The following list of Painters whose works 
adorn. the Palace at Osborne will speak 
strongly of the support that modern. Art 
has there obtained: Bright, Callcott, R.A., 
Callow, Chambers, Cooper, A.R.A., Cope, 
R.A.,Corbould, Dyce, R.A., Sir C.L. Eastlake, 
P.R.A., Fielding, Fripp, Frost, R.A., Grant, 
R.A., Haghe, Sir Geo. Hayter, Hering, 
Herring, Horsley, Jenkins, Jutsum, Knell, 
Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Leitch, Le Jeune, 
Rayner, Richardson, Roberts, R.A., Sir W. 
C. Ross, R.A., Stanfield, R.A., F. Tayler, 
Townsend, Uwins, R.A., Wingfield, &c. 
&e. ; together with the productions of the 
foreign painters—Berg, Berkel, Delaroche, 
Ellendrieder, Foltz, Hamman, Hersel, Her- 


worthily the trust committed to him. 
The engravings shall be executed in the 
best style of which the Art is capable : and 
in every other department, arrangements 
shall be made with commensurate care and 
fidelity. With respect to the engravings, 
the co-operation of the most eminent En- 
gravers of Germany, Belgium, and France, 
as well as of England, has been secured. 
The editor of the Art-Journal, in 
expressing his earnest gratitude to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, and His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, would fail in duty 
if he did not, at the same time record his 
sense of the cordial aid he has received 
from all the artists— whose consent and 
co-operation were a necessary accompani- 





| 
man, Jacobs, Jager, Koekkoek, Krauss, | 


Morenhout, Ary and J. Scheffer, Steinle, 


Tanveur, Van Eycken, Van Lerius, Wap- , 
_Art-Journal, cannot be otherwise than 


pers, Winterhalter, &c., &c.; a collection 
of rare value, chosen not alone for their 
intrinsic merit, but for their interest of 
subject, as sources of refined pleasure and 
profitable instruction. 


ment of the grant. Not only from British 
Painters, but from those of the Continent, 
he has received kind, and ready, and most 
liberal, assistance. This recompense of his 
labours (for upwards of fifteen years and 
from its commencement) as conductor of the 


a source of the truest gratification—a 
large reward for efforts often very onerous 
and difficult. The aid of the artists is 


| indeed a benefit, second only in grace and 


The Collections at BuckincHam Pauace value to that which Her Majesty and 
and at Winpsor CASTLE are to some extent His Royal Highness have conferred. 


known. At BuckincHaM Pa.ace are those 


Previous to the publication of this series 


famous examples of the Dutch and Flemish , in the Art-Journal they will be issued asa 
separate and distinct work—such work how- 
and at Winpsor CasTLe are the rare and ever to consist only of Proors on INDIA 
beautiful productions of the Italian Schools; | Parer. This permission has been accorded 

together with the renowned Vandykes, and by Her Majesty and His Royal Highness 


Schools which are unsurpassed in Europe ; 


the choicest of the works of Rubens, in the | 
salons named after these great masters. 

Scattered through the various Galleries 
will also be found pictures by Reynolds, 
P.R.A., West, P.R.A., Lawrence, P.R.A., 
Collins, R.A., Hogarth, Wilkie, R.A., Gains- 
borough, Mulready, R.A. Allan, R.A, 
Harding, Armitage, Gallait, Verboeck- 
hoven, Greuze, Claude, Berghem, Q. 
Matsys, Pater, Mignard, &c. &c. 

It is not too much to say that no other 
collection in the kingdom contains so many 
examples of modern Art—the productions 
of living artists: and it is to be remem- 
bered that it has been entirely formed 
within little more than fourteen years, 
since Her Majesty’s happy accession to the 
throne, and her auspicious union with a 
Prince who so arduously and continually 
devotes his energies to promote the valuable 
institutions of the country, and under whose 
judicious and liberal patronage the progress 
of Art, Fine and Industrial, has been so 
encouraging and so prosperous. 

From this extensive and most attractive 
collection, the editor of the Art-Journal 
has been permitted to select such as he 
considered would best advance the interests 
of Art, and do honour to the several 
artists, while advancing popular taste. 

The gracious and honourable recognition 
his work has thus received, will naturally 











| 
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| 





under the conviction—which will at once 
occur to every subscriber to the Art-Journal 
—that only by such auxiliary aid could the 
Proprietors meet the necessarily large cost 
of the series. 

Those, therefore, who require fine and 
early impressions of these very beautiful 
and attractive engravings, may have them 
supplied, in accordance with the Prospectus 
furnished herewith: while our subscribers 
will obtain them as successors to the Ver- 
non Gallery, to be brought to a close at the 
end of the present year. 

Inasmuch as our pledge to the late Mr. 
Vernon was to engrave the whole of the pic- 
tures presented by him to the nation, many 
works have been of necessity engraved, 
which were not calculated to make effective 
engravings: with the Royal collection it 
will be otherwise: Her Majesty and His 
Royal Highness having graciously permitted 
the editor to select from their very large 
collections only such as he considers will 
most gratify and improve popular taste. 

We presume very respectfully to hope 
that in the work we are preparing, we shall 
receive the support of many of the sub- 
scribers to the Art-Journal, who will un- 
questionably desire a publication in all 
respects so perfect as “Tue Royat GALLERY 
or Art,” and willingly meet an increased 
outlay to procure it. ' 


4, Lancaster. PLace, StRaxv. 
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Grecian Art—a feeling of regret will arise 
that such masterpieces of pictorial genius 
should have been so entirely lost. It is 
then that the thoughtful inquirer will ask 
himself whether we, the moderns, with the 
desolating ravages of time made manifest 
to us, are profiting by experience of the 
past! This is a thought of grave import, 
and one that ‘must arise in the mind of 
every individnal duly impressed with a 
feeling of the responsibilities of Art. Those 
who , a invidious distinctions between 
ancient and modern Art, to the disparage- 
ment of the latter, will perhaps say the 
evanescent character of much that is now 
produced, bears an impress of durability 
proportionate to its deserts, that it is 
unfitted for the gaze of posterity, and may 
be consigned to the ravages of time without 
regret. In this sentiment, now so current, 
there is great misapprehension and some 
amount of bad feeling. For our present 
purposes we may concede this modern 
inferiority ; not necessarily as a fact, but as 
the basis of an argument, for the purpose 
of narrowing an issue; still the most 
utterly worthless productions of Art, con- 
sidered absolutely, ae endowed with a 
comparative value, when examined in con- 
hection with the productions of another 
epoch. The record of failures is amongst 
the most valuable testimony man can hand 
over to posterity ; showing, as it does, the 
fallacious paths chosen for arriving at the 
goal of excellence. Success in any art is 
hot more likely to be achieved “by our 
making direct for the pharos of safety, than 


a 














use of ,which was forbidden to all others 
under pain of death, as we learn from classic 
history. Before however entering upon the 
consideration of any specific dye, it may be 
well to take a passing glance at the nature 
of dye-stuffs in general, and of the principles 
on which their fixation depends. 


THE TYRIAN PURPLE SHELL-FISH. 


purple dye of Tyre, which admits with 
great propriety of being included amongst 
the dyes of Greece and Rome, was dis- 
covered about fifteen centuries before the 
christian wera, and the art of using it did 
not become lest until the eleventh century 
atter Christ. It was obtained from two 
genera of one species of shell-fish, the 
smaller of which was denominated bucci num, 


alls, then the resulting colour is black. | 
r The ancients were very devoid of aan 
knowledge ; their list of adjective d — 
was therefore restricted, and all t ay “ 
celebrated dyes of antiquity belonged ® 
substantive division, of which —* 
purple was undoubtedly the chief. 





| the larger purpura, and to both we 
name murex was applied. The rs a 
was procured by puncturing a vesse ding 
throat of the larger genus, and ps A nae ‘on 
the smaller entire. Having whhre 
extracted, salt was added, also a — ot 
amount of water. The whole was agen if 
hot about eight or ten days inav' being 
! lead or tin, the impurities as they rose 
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assiduously skimmed off. The dye-stuff 
was now ready to receive the texture to 
be dyed (wool, universally), and the opera- 
tion of dyeing was simple enough ; nothing 
further being required than the immersion 
of the whole for a sufficient time, when at 
the expiration of a certain period the whole 
of the colouring matter was found to have 
been removed, and to have combined with 
the textile fabric. 

The tints capable of being imparted by 
this material were various—representing 
numerous shades between purple and crim- 
son. Amongst these a hy! dark violet 
shade was much esteemed, but the right 
imperial tint, we are informed, was that 
resembling coagulated blood. The discovery 
of Tyrian purple dye I have referred to the 
fifteenth century, B.c. That it was known to 
the Egyptians in the time of Moses is suf- 
ficiently obvious from the testimony of more 
than one scriptural passage. Ultimately 
in latter ages a restrictive policy of the 
eastern emperors caused the art to be prac- 
tised by only a few individuals, and at last 
about the commencement of the twelfth 
century, when Byzantium was already suf- 
fering from attacks without, and dissensions 
within, the secret of imparting the purple 
dye ef Tyre became lost. 

The re-diseovery of this art during the 
reign of our Charles II. is interesting under 
more than one aspect. It not only affords 
the interesting example of a curious dis- 
covery made near the same time by four 
individuals, each being to some extent un- 
conscious of the other’s investigations—but 
it is remarkable as being one of the first 
indications and first results of an inductive 
philosophy, just then come into operation, 


and destined henceforth to work such 
mighty changes in Art and science. 
The re-discovery of Tyrian purple as it 


occurred in England was made by Mr. Cole 
of Bristol. About the latter end of the 
a 1683, this gentleman heard from two 
adies residing at Minehead, that a person 
living somewhere on the coast of Ireland 
supported himself by marking with adelicate 
crimson colour the fine linen of ladies and 
gentlemen sent him for that purpose, which 
colour was the product of some liquid sub- 
stance taken out of a shell-fish. This 
recital at once brought to the recollection 
of Mr. Cole the tradition of Tyrian purple. 
He, without delay, went in quest of the 
shell-fish, and after trying various kinds 
without success, his efforts were at length 
successful. He found considerable quan- 
tities of the buccinum on the sea-coast of 
Somersetshire and the opposite coast of 
South Wales. The fish being found, the next 
difficulty was to extract the dye, which in 
its natural state is not purple, but white, 
the purple tint being the result of exposure 
to the air. At length our acute investigator 
found the dye-stuff in a white vein lying 
transversely in a little furrow or cleft next 
to the head of the fish. 

I need not follow Mr. Cole in all the 
minute details he gives as to the proper 
method of using ,this dye; suffice it to say 
that a piece of fabric having been imbued 
with the white liquid, and exposed to air 
and light, evolves a nauseous odour, and 
passing through many tints of blue, at length 
assumes a permanent shade of purple. 
Exposure to air and light is absolutely 
essential to the effect ; for a texture imbued 
with the material, and then preserved 
between the leaves of a book, does not 
become coloured. Some of the first speci- 
mens of linen marked in this way by Mr. 
Cole he forwarded to Dr. Plot, who was at 
that time one of the sécrefaries of tlie Royal 
Society. Towards the latter end of 1684, 


the discovery had attracted the merry 
monarch himself. He examined the dyed 
textures, and admired them greatly. He 
is even said to have worn a pair of stockings 
thus dyed. Finally, he desired that some 
of the shell-fish might be brought, the tinc- 
torial matter extracted, and the process 
of dyeing gone through all in his presence. 
Measures were taken to gratify the king’s 
laudable curiosity, but before the ne 

arrangements were complete, the annaseh 


Such is a slight sketch of the discovery 
of Tyrian purple in England. In France, 
after the lapse of an interval of about 
twenty-four years, counting from the dis- 
covery of Mr. Cole, M. Jussieu discovered 
large quantities of the buccinum on the 
Atlantic portions of the French coast, and 
shortly after another Frenchman, M. Reau- 
mur, found large quantities of the buccinum 
on the coasts of Provence. Hitherto it will 
be remembered that the discovery of only 
one genus, the buccinum, had been made. 
That of the other genus, the purpura, 
followed in the year 1736 ; the discoverer in 
this case being M. Duhamel. All these 
gentlemen agreed in their statement of the 
remarkable change of colour which tissues 
dyed with this substance underwent, but 
the phenomenon in question had not been 
circumstantially detailed by any classic 
author. Some doubts, therefore, might 
exist as to the identity of Tyrian purple 
with the newly-discovered product. At 
length, however, very curious testimony, 
altogether conclusive as to this question, 
transpired. In the eleventh century, 
whilst the art of purple-dyeing still 
existed at Tyre, a Grecian princess, cia 
Macrembolitissa, daughter of Constantine 
VIIL., saw the process, and wrote a descrip- 
tion of it. This description takes cognizance 
of the peculiar change of colour, and conse- 
quently removes the last trace of doubt as 
to the identity of ancient Tyrian purple 
with the material of Mr. Cole, M.M. Jussieu, 
Reaumur, and Duhamel. The narration of 
the Byzantian princess is to be found ina 
collection of Anecdota Greca, published by 
M. D’ Anse de Villoisin. 

Having thus rediscovered the celebrated 
dye, so valued in former ages that emperors 

one might be robed in vestments tinged 
with it, perhaps the question may occur to 
the reader why people of this age do not 
avail themselves of such a right regal dye? 
No longer protected and restrained by 
sumptuary laws, the far-famed purple might 
now be used, if popular taste so willed, for 
the most humble of purposes. Second class 
railway travellers might swathe their nether 
limbs in woollen fabrics of that imperial 
tint on which a Cesar would have gazed 
with envy ; and our cooks and housemaids 
might display themselves in cotton garments 

rinted with the same. There is no reason, 
in short, wherefore the Tyrian dyeing pro- 
cess should not at this time be prosecuted, 
except the simple one that modern dyers 
have many cheaper, better, and more elegant 
—— dyes. Alas for the credit of antiquity, 
ut so it is! 

I have already stated that the first dis- 
covery of Tyrian purple is referred by the 
greater number of authors to a period so 
remote as fifteen centuries before Christ. 
Vague accounts of the history of its dis- 
covery have been handed down to = 
envelo: in a great, deal of mystery, an 
veiled in allegory, as is so usual with tradi- 
tions of early date. Yet out of this vague 
allegory one fact seems consistent enough ; 
namely, that the tinctorial power of the buc- 


7-cinum and —— discovered acciden- 
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tally by (i thus express myself) 





the humble ency of a dog. The tradition 
is variously ps but its most consistent 
form is this:—the Tyrian Hercules being 
nm a along the sea-shore in com- 
Y with his favourite n Tyras and the 
dog—the latter, whilst ioe lling amon 
the rocks, seized a shell-fish and cru: it 
in his mouth ; whereupon the lips of the 
animal became of a purple hue, ‘The lady 
was the first to observe this change of 
colour. Nothing so brilliant as this purple 
had she ever seen. She expressed a desire 
to have a Tobe of ony similar tint ; 
and ey mre J told her lover that he 
should banished her presence until he 
resented himself the bearer of such a robe. 
hus, the Hercules of Tyre, being stimulated 
to invention by the powerful incentive of 
love, did that which was by no means 
fashionable in his time ;—he became manu- 
facturing-chemist, he established a labo- 
ratory, and ended by discovering the 
method of using the celebrated dye as a 
tinctorial matter for woollen fabrics: Un- 
fortunately for the lady whose imperious 
command brought about the discovery, and 
whose admiration of the tint was such, that 
she desired all cet pe to be dyed of 
that colour—she had a rival in the King of 
Pheenicia. His majesty no sooner viewed 
the lady’s robes, than thinking their colour 
too beautiful for persons in her station, he 
caused an enactment to be made, that no 
individual should presume to wear purple 
garments save himself. Without claiming 
too much credence for the story of the 
Tyrian Hercules, his lady and his dog, or 
endeavouring to strike a balance of proba- 
bilities between more than one version of 
the tale, one may at least concede that the 
circumstance of the discovery of the dye 
through the agency of a dog was probable 
enh: and even if the majestic Hercules 
should turn out to have been a mere shep- 
herd, and the imperious nymph Tyras the 
shepherd’s wife, still the interest of the dis- 
covery would be, chemically regarded, the 
same—although a certain antiquarian charm 
would fade away before the matter-of-fact 
version of the chemical historian, as the 
— purple itself has faded under the 
relentless touch of many centuries. 

The tale—the fable if the reader pleases 
—has another significance beside the point 
of discovering the purple dye. For the 
credit of his Tyrian ajesty, we of a politer 
age may well express a hope that he was not 
so ungallant as to interdict the wearing of 
a fancy colour by a lady, that lady in one 
sense its discoverer ; but be this as it may. 
there is no room for doubt that robes dyed 
with Tyrian purple were deemed, from the 
period of the first discovery of the dye to its 
oblivion in the twelfth century, only adapted 
for persons of the very highest station. 
They are represented by Moses as havin 
been used for the vestments of the hig 
Priests and the ornaments of the taber- 
nacle ; they are mentioned by Homer,—that 
accurate delineator of men wer oo 
Shakspeare of antiquity, who he e mir- 
ror to the nature of his age, and has reflected 
its very image through the long vista of 
fifteen centuries into the field of our own 
vision—they are mentioned by Homer as 
being employed as the vestments of his 
heroes when dressed in state. Nor was 
the love of the imperial tint less deeply 
impressed amongst the luxurious poams of 

ia and Babylon ; who m_, oe - goo 
in the purple cloth of Tyre. Such of us 
who cunemglehe the mutations of taste to 
which modern dyed materials are subject, 
may contrast that fickleness of modern 
races with the persistent admiration of the 
ancients for robes of Tyrian dye. Not only 
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; + nati enduring, but 
was this — with the progress of 
instead of diminishing W! Seanad 
time it increased. When first = eo - 
as we have already seen, the Tyrian . r= 
considered the monopoly of awe Bs rad 
urple robes should exclusively . ong, er 
Peel. It does not appear, howev er, t - 
his majesty enforced this opinion by seis 
stringent measures. History does not state 
that he made the crime of wearing r 
urple robe punishable by death, a 
in subsequent ages the Tyrian purple 
was worn by such of the better classes, 
Greeks and Romans, as chose to incur the | 
expense ; but in imperial Rome this cherished | 
colour was restricted exclusively to the | 
emperors. The wearing of a purple garb | 
by any other was a crime punishable by | 
death, and, as if this were not stringent | 
enough, it was furthermore enacted that | 
death should be equally awarded even 
though the imperial tint were disguised by | 
the simultaneous presence of another colour. | 

As regards the beauty of this celebrated | 
tint mach cannot be said ; and the extreme | 
admiration in which it was held for so long 
a period, demonstrates very strikingly the | 
poverty of Greek and Roman resources" in 
this department of Art. What else could | 
be expected of people who looked down on | 
all industrial arts with feelings of contempt, | 
regarding them only as befitting the occu- 
pation of slaves? Even Pliny, entertaining 
28 he naturally did a strong bias in favour of 
applied science, could not entirely forget the | 
prejudices of his age. This is demonstrated 
plainly no less than painfully by some 
remarks of his in reference to the very sub- 
ject of dyeing. He mighthavecommunicated 
a far greater amount of information than | 
he did on this important subject, but he | 
refrained out of idiomas to the prejudices | 
of his epoch, very coolly giving us to 
understand that he had neglected the | 
description of operations which are uncon- 
nected with the liberal Arts ! 

Although, then, robes of Tyrian dye would | 
not come commended to our modern 
tastes with any great amount of | 
beauty, they unquestionably possessed 
one quality of aristocratic exclusiveness :— 
they were exceedingly dear. During the 
reign of Augustus, wool having been twice 
dipped in the Tyrian dye sold for 1000 
Roman denarii, equal to about 36/. sterling 
of our money, per pound ; and no wender— 
considering that tifty pounds of wool re- 
quired to be steeped in no less than two 
hundred pounds of the buceinum liquor, 
and one hundred pounds of the liquor of 
the perpura—a ratio of about six pounds 
of liquor to one of wool! Now when we 
reflect that each fish yielded only one or 
two drops of fluid, astonishment ceases that 
the dyed material was so expensive. 

- wes in respect of its durability the 
yrian aye occ uples no very distinguished 
position, It would be improper to denomi- 
a © a rapidly fleeting dye, but still its 
power of resisting atmospheric 
influences would not seem t¢ 
Peg from the wonder expressed 
y fiutarch, that some purple raiment 
found in the treasury of the King cP a 
had not lost thei } . » g°0 ersia 

ir beauty, although they 
were a hundred and pinety venre ai! 
Doubtless the a Inety years old, 
longing as tl) di —— question, be- 
5. ney did to a luxurious king 
were of the best. The probability ngs 
that they had been well pest ty also is 
these cir een well preserved. Under 
bese circumstances the preservation of ori- 
ginal beauty by a moderately per of ori 
8 hO great subject of marvel permanent dye 
us to , and only leads 
SUppose that vestments of ey 
purple In the agcreg . _*yrian 
Splendour f, Sgregate did not retain their 
™ SOF aby great length of time. 
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| dyers, by a mordant of tin. 
| tint of both cochineal and kermes is dull 


holds out very inferior pretensions. 
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Although there can be no doubt what- 
ever that the buccinum and the purpura 
furnished the staple material for the pro- 
duction of this tint, yet ancient manufac- 
turers occasionally developed shades and 
nuances by the addition of other matters, 
such as wood ashes, and what they termed 
“alum,”—though the real nature of the 
material denominated alum by the Greeks 
and Romans has not yet been well made 
out. That it was not what we understand 
by the term alum is sufficiently plain. How- 
ever the most interesting adjuncts to the 
shell-fish liquor were a sea-weed called 
“fucus,” and the “Kermes” insect ; the 
latter being a poor substitute for our 
modern cochineal. It would be unnecessary 
to indicate that true cochineal must have 
been altogether unknown to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, seeing that it is indi- 
genous tc America—had a contrary opinion 


| not been advocated by Bruce, who strenu- 


ously maintained it (cochineal) to have been 
the sole agent employed by the Tyrians 
for dyeing purple, and that the Tyrian 
artificers testified to the use of the shell- 
fish the better to guard their secret. This 


| assertion, I need hardly repeat, is diametri- 


cally opposed to the most satisfactory 
por Kermes however seems to have 
been pretty extensively used by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans as well as their dyers 


in ordinary—the Tyrians—not only as an 


adjunct to the shell-fish liquor, but as a 
separate agent. Scarlet, indeed, seems to 
have been a favourite colour with the Greeks; 
most of their specimens of purple verged on 
scarlet, and one word was not unfre- 
quently employed to indicate both varieties 
of tint. Even under the best of circum- 
stances, kermes, as a dye-material, is very in- 
ferior to cochineal ; that is to say even when 


| the natural tint is heightened, and inten- 


sified, according to the practice of modern 
The natural 


and uninviting ; but of the two, the latter 
The 
dye-stuffs extracted from fucus, doubtless, 
resembled our modern orchil, and would 
have imparted a tinge of violet or blue. 
We moderns, I need scarcely indicate, pro- 
duce all our magnificent purples from 
cochineal as a basis. Were we deprived 
of this valuable insect, then most probably 
we should appeal to its European substitute 
kermes ; heightening the colour by proper 
mordants, but under no circumstances 
should we find it worth our while to have 
recourse to the fish liquors of old Tyre. 

When treating of the process of dyeing 
amongst the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
it may perhaps be well to indicate that the 
substance dyed was almost invariably wool. 
Silk, even so late as the imperial sway of 
Augustus, was very rare at Rome; cotton 
fabrics were sparingly brought from Egypt 
and the east, but they too were rare; wool 
and linen, especially the former, were the 
principal staples of Greek and Roman woven 
textures; the latter, we all know, is un- 
favourable to the manipulations of the dyer ; 
nevertheless, the Greeks attempted the art, 
‘n unitation of certain Egyptian artisans. 
We are informed that Alexander the Great 
having sent to Egypt a fleet bearing white 
sails, when the fleet returned, the sails had 
been dyed after the Egyptian fashion. The 
Egyptians indeed were very far in advance 
of the Greeks and Romans in all matters 
relating to the application of dyes, as we 
shall discover by and by, when discussing 
the chromatic resources of that celebrated 
people, 

Next to the Tyrian 


veal urple in i 
Various nuances, an pup all its 


1 kermes—scarlet, per- 





haps yellow, was the dye next best 

by the ancient Grete and Seen a wT 
learn, however, by collateral testimony, that 
the antiquity of the yellow dye-mater; 
supposing them to have originated jn 
Greece, (there were several) must have 
been inferior to that of the purple of Tyre 
All these yellow dyes—of which the most 
celebrated was termed “elychryson,” from 
its similarity to the tint of a golden yellow 
flower of that name,—bore, in the time ot 
Pliny, Greek designations ; nevertheless, we 
are informed by Pliny, that they were un- 
known, or at any rate not in request, in the 
time of Alexander the Great. This wasabout 
300 Bc. whereas the discovery of Tyrian 
purple dates twelve centuries back from 
this epoch. As there was a sumptuary law 
in reference to Tyrian purple, so was 
there one also in reference to yellow. It 
was only permitted to women, and was 
the colour especially affected by Grecian 
brides. This, I presume, on the supposition 
of moderating the power of their charms, 
for if a court martial of ladies were to sit in 
judgment on the question, they would 
hardly arrive at the conclusion that yellow 
is a tint of any great excellence for wearin 
apparel. True it is that modern ladies do 
set great store on ancient lace, yellowing it 
by coffee, tea, and other weak dyeing 
matters, yet all this is not because of any 
beauty associated with the colour, but to 
imitate the effects of age. 

In this article I shall notenter fartherupon 
the subject of ancient tinctorial matters, 
The principal have been detailed, and with 
the information now before him, the reader 
will be able to form an opinion concerning 
the wardrobe of a Grecian or Roman lady. 
Let us, for example, carry ourselves back to 
the age of Sappho. This lady we know 
had certain mma tastes, although not 
altogether irreproachable in others ; doubt- 
less she was fond of nice things ; and such 
her many admirers would vie in presenting 
to her. What sort of appearance, then, 
does the reader imagine her wardrobe 
would display? Perhaps she had a good 
store of thin white flannel robes, for com- 
mon wear in the morning—Welch flannel, 
bleached, will give us no bad idea of the 
material. She had another robe, perhaps, of 
Tyrian purple, or it might be two :—these 
were her best. For a second best she had 
probably one of rusty scarlet tint, the pro- 
duce of the natural juices of the kermes. 
In fine linen she was unquestionably 
deficient ; nor was any portion of it adorned 
with those delicate blandishments, the very 
poetry of flax, if I may use the term—* 

It may be that some imperial candidate for 
her love had given her a robe—or, at least, 
trimmings of some mystic gold-hued material 
which, according to the ancient tale preva- 
lent in her time, “the far-off people of the 
Seres do comb from trees.” Finally, it may 
be that some admirer, determined to outdo 
all his predecessors, had presented her with 
a garment of Persian chintz, or prin 
Egyptian calico ; the former a coarse imita- 
tion of a modern bed curtain, the latter more 
vilethan the meanest printthat ever left Man- 
chester for Timbuctoo. Nor could on be the 
natural imperfections of her wardrobe have 
been veiled or idealised by the process © 
“getting up.” How the laundresses ma 
naged with their fine linen in those days I 
cannot tell ! seeing they were totally as 
rant of soap: an invention indeed of so late 
a date that even at Rome at the time of 
Augustus it was sparingly used, being 1m- 
ported from Gaul ; not employed even then 
as a detergent, but as a pomatum. Alas? 
Sappho must have been a coarse looking 
lady in all that relates to dress and toilette. 
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WHAT IS HERALDRY ? 


oR, 
AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND NATURE 
OF ARMORIAL ENSIGNS, 


IN CONNEXION WITH 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, AND THE ARTS, 


BY WILLIAM PARTRIDGE. *® 





From the practice of the tournaments, then, 
several important features in Heraldry. al- 
though in existence long before, became either 
more accurately defined, or more stringently 
carried out. The crest, which previously was 
but an occasional appendage to the arms of 
a very few individuals, became a constituent 
feature of the blazonry, and was added to the 
shield of every gentleman bearing arms. Again, 
the colours of the torse or wreath, which before 
were arbitrary, became fixed upon a well-de- 
fined principle, drawn from the metal and 
colours in the shield. The same law was also 
applied to the colours of the lambrequin or 
mantelet, and those laws are not only still bind- 
ing, but where good taste prevails the same rules 
also guide the choice of colours for the attire of 
the liveried attendants. The usages of chivalry 
thus induced among the gentry of the middle 
ages an ardent attachment to their armorial 
bearings, and a most vigilant tenacity in the 
accurate emblazonment of them, so much so, 
that any attempt to infringe or tamper with 
a gentleman’s coat of arms was resented as 
strenuously as a personal insult, or an encroach- 
ment on his real property. A knowledge of the 
“gentle science of armorie” was then a part of 
the education of every gentleman, and of every 
prince; and although we are sometimes told 
the age of chivalry is gone, yet there can be no 
question that to the prevalence of these feelings 
among our ancestors in bygone days, may be 
traced in a large degree that high sense of 
honour and gallant bearing which still marks 
the true English gentleman. 

Although we kave seen that the crest was 
brought more prominently into use by the tour- 
naments, yet there are proofs that some of the 
crests borne by many of our ancient families have 
had their origin in the striking events of the 
olden times in which they lived. I only cite one 
a3 an example, out of many which could be given. 

In the great struggle for the throne of Scot- 
land, Robert the Bruce happened to meet the 
Red Comyn, in the Grey Friars’ Church, at Dum- 
fries, in the year 1340, and in a conference be- 
tween them they came to such high words, that 
at last, in a high state of excitement, Bruce 
drew his dagger, and stabbed Comyn in front of 
the high altar, and then rushed out of the church 
to take horse, but one of his retainers, named 
Kirkpatrick, asked him the cause of his agitation, 
Bruce replied, “I doubt I have slain Comyn.” 
“You doubt,” cries Kirkpatrick, “I mak sicker,” 
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KIRKPATRICK, OF CLOSEBURNE.. 


“T’ll make sure ;” thus saying, Kirkpatrick went 
back into the church, and stabbed Comyn again 
to the death, and then joined Bruce ; thus— 
** Vain Kirkpatrick's bloody dirk, 
Making sure of murder’s work.” 
Linea ts es a 
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* Continued from p. 68. 





In memory of this event, this Roger de Kirk- 
patrick, of Closeburne, assumed for his crest a 
hand grasping a dagger, dropping drops of blood, 
and the motto, “I mak sicker,” or “I'll make 
sure,” and it is an interesting fact that the pre- 
sent Empress of the French, Eugénie, is a direct 
descendant of this Roger de Kirkpatrick, of 
Closeburne. The crest and motto are here given. 

Of royal crests, the first example we have of 
a crest borne by the monarchs of England is 
that of King Edward III., who bore for his crest 
a lion passant, but placed on a chapeau, or 
cap of estate, above the helmet; the same crest 
was borne by his son, Edward the Black Prince. 
His grandson, Richard IL, placed the lion on 
the top of the imperial crown, and it has con- 
tinued to be thus borne from the time of 
Richard IT. down to the present, a period of four 
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CREST OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 


hundred and fifty years, without variation. A 
sketch of the crest of Edward the Black Prince, 
as borne upon the chapeau, with the helmet and 
lambréquin, from his tomb at Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, is here given, as also a sketch of the royal 
crest as now borne. 
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THE ROYAL CREST. 


The subject of family mottoes is a highly 
interesting one, and presents a rich variety of 
curious and diversified topics. What the motto 
originally was, does not appear a very difficult 
question, although a considerable amount of 
learning has been written upon the subject, but 
all scholars now tolerably well agree in pointing 
+f one source-for-the origin of the motto in con- 
nexion with armorial ensigns, namely, that it 


originated with the war cry of the ancients, In 
the early history of almost every country, we 
find it to have been the custom at the outset of 
battle, for the general to give out some short 
and pithy expression, which was echoed through 
the ranks when they rushed upon the foe, and 
was supposed to answer two purposes, first to 
animate the courage and feelings of the com- 
bined forces, by attacking, all at the same 
instant, all with the same expression on their 
tongues, all, in fact, shouting out the same words, 
and to strike terror into the foe by this simul- 
taneous shout. The very nature, then, of the 
war-cry, would seem to imply that it should be 
a short and expressive sentence, containing a 
meaning in few words, as anything like an 
elaborate speech would be evidently quite out 
of place on such an occasion. In fact, the sub- 
ject of family mottoes might be not inaptly 
compared to the Book of Proverbs, where every 
| Sentence contains some valuable truth, complete 
in itself, and unconnected with any other 
matter. Camden calls the motto, “Inscriptio,” 
the inscription; some writers have termed it 
the “ Epigraphe,” others again have given it the 
name of the “Dictum,” or “Saying,” and 
' another proof that the war-cry gave rise to the 
| motto is, that the French writers, to this day, 
call the motto the “cri;” and thus that which 
was the war-cry in ancient times, became after- 
wards, in the altered mode of warfare, a memorable 
expression or a favourite sentiment, attached to 
the shield of arms, and was thus handed down 
to their descendants, and became their family 
motto. 

When Gideon and his little army rushed on 
to battle against the Midianites, they shouted 
out, “The Sword of the Lord, and of Gideon !” 
this was their war-cry. In the great battle of 
the Standard in 1138, between the forces of 
| King Stephen of England, and David, King of 
Scotland, the Scots came rushing on, with the 
war-cry of “Alban! Alban!” but Alban does 
not seem to have rendered them much assistance, 
for the long thin pikes of the men of Galloway 
were soon shivered against the armour of the 
Norman knights, and then came up the High- 
land clans with their claymores, and the same 
shout or war-cry of “ Alban ! Alban !” 

When Eberhard IL, Duke of Suabia, the an- 
cestor of the Kings of Wirtemberg, began his 
military career, in 1279, he took for his war-cry, 
“ God's Friend, everybody's Enemy.” 

When our English soldiers rushed into the 
battle, in the Middle Ages, their war-cry was 
“Saint George for England;” and so with 
every other nation, tribe or clan, who had each 
its war-cry ; and these war-cries first used by 
nations and tribes, and afterwards by the most 
distinguished leaders in war, were transmitted, 
like their armorial ensigns, to their followers 
and descendants, and in time became a very 
general accompaniment to their heraldic 
ensigns as the motto of the family. Mottoes are 
of almost endless variety in their style and 
character ; sometimes they form an evident 
allusion to the family name, ora play upon it; 
sometimes they have reference to a remark- 
able event which has occurred in the family to 
which they belong ; at other times they express 
some favourite sentiment of the person who 
originally assumed it ; sometimes it is an ex- 
pression of piety, at other times of patriotism, 
and not unfrequently a great amount of point 
and wit, connected with the most refined ideas. 
As an allusion to the family name we may notice 
the Vernon motto, “ Vernon Semper Viret,” where 
the motto is capable of two meanings by chang- 
ing the orthography; thus, “ Vernon Semper 
Viret,” “ Vernon always flourishes,” gives a com- 
pliment to the fumily name; but divide tho 
Vernon, it then reads “ Vor Non Semper Viret,’ 
“The Spring does not always flourish ;” a 
moral truth. . 

Sometimes the motto conveys a pious expres- 
sion formed upon the family name and arms : as 
in that of Corbet, the ensign being a raven, and 
the resemblance of the name Corbett to Corvus 
a crow, and the motto. “Deus Pascit Corvus, 
“ God feeds the Crows.” This has been beauti- 
fully paraphrased by Shakspeare, in the expres- 
sion of Cardinal Wolsey in his declining great- 
ness, “He that doth the raveu's feed, yea, 
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: ‘ch a piece broken out of the side, and over it, is some additional charge or bearing added to 
poovidentay Socbal ete ogy eer between two clouds, a rainbow extended in | the paternal coat, in special recognition of some 
to my age.” Corbett is here given. proper colours, and the motto ® At Spes non | honourable service, and these honourable ang. 
“vg Fracta,” “ But our Hope is not broken.” Now | mentations are handed down with the aha 
‘f we observe the beautiful allusion to the | arms to their descendants. 
family name and the highly impressive lesson English history is particularly rich in the 
| conveyed by the symbolical crest, whether marks, of which one or two may be noticed 
| viewed in the expressive words of Shakspeare, When the gallant Earl of Surrey gained the 
“The great globe itself, and all that it inherits, | great victory of the battle of Flodden Field, 
| inspired prophet, Isaiah, xxiv., 19. augmentation to his arms, consisting of a shield 
" «Phe foundations of the earth do shake, Or, charged with a demi lion rampant, wounded 
The earth is utterly broken down, in the mouth with an arrow, all within a bordure 


The earth is clean dissolved, of the double tressure of Sco d. This is 
} The earth is moved exceedingly, tlan 
The earth shall reel to and fro ;’ 











| yet there is the Rainbow above, the Covenant 


| of Peace, and “Our Hope is not Broken.” The 
| crest and motto are here given. 


CORBETT. 


of the Duke of Buckingham affords some 

interesting reflexions, “Templa Quam Dilecta.’ 

The family name being Temple, besides the 

evident play on the name, it has been under- | 

stood by some as a paraphrase of the beginning | 

of the eighty-fourth Psalm, “How delightful 

are thy Temples,” or “How amiable are thy | 

Tabernacles.” But the true origin of the ex- | yd: R Uy tenia tnein ail 

pression is supposed to be taken from a part of y= , ° 

the epitaph to the Abbot of Crowland, who had | ——— oe cont lhy the 

been in his timeagreat benefactor to his church, | : Duke of Norfolk, and all the orined wel heundhin 

and had gry meee -< his ee | in | of the House of we aad. Sine cheatin af Gn 

repairing and richly gilding the roof, and in | ~ . . 

other pa Be Amee § and in his epitaph, written | arms and augmentation are here given. _ 

about the year 1475, these words occur, “The | 

richly gilded roof, a monument of this holy | LL AT-SPES - \ 

man's piety and worth, shows how great was his | 

delight in the sacred Temple of his God,” or as 

the words are “ Templa Quam Dilecta.” , oN 
Again, the Duke of Northumberland’s motto, NON-FRACTA 

“ Esperance en Dieu,” “ Hope in God,” has been | d 

the subject of some excellent reflexions. The | 

fiery Harry Hotspur made a distinguished 

figure in the war of the Roses, and Shakspeare 

alludes to the Percy motto in the passage, “ Now 


Esperance Percy and set on,” and a writer in i 
Gs “Gustalt Heder” tee suauhel, & These few examples are sufficient to show the 


‘ . nature of mottoes; they might be multiplied 
ase os Perty motto, “At one time the | almost ad infinitum, nn i eben odineaaae to 
ae -_ ~ — me Hg of unmeasured | the family name, or some fact in their history, HOWARD AUGMENTATION ENLARGED, 
he Ge a ‘ ~: Be Lane 4 ee and | some of a pious character, some political or A arried 
econ yr gees 8. ‘ ar a — | patriotic, but almost in every case conveying When King Henry VIII. — y 
was seldom any exit but that of death. These | “important moral truth io her eFms; iho Seymour cot being t — 
ee we tes ben A pg = _ Of royal mottos, the first example we find of | to her s; the Seymour coat two w 
instability of all human mor col d th ta 3 | 2 meee Sune te Se counties et Sas wk itn coer ue ae "bet 
aye eee Naty Sj angen L. here | is that of Richard Coeur de Lion who, in the | coat, being or, on a pile gules, ak oe 
Hope in God.” The fami} T Cobb — Now year 1198 gained a victory over the French | fewrede-lis azure, three lions of a a 
bridge, bearing swans in their poe : ~ the at Gisors, in Normandy, and the king's parole, | in fact a modification of the royal ye 
motto “ Moriens Cano,” “1 Sin in Death and the | or military password, for the day had been | royal augmentation is quartered by ys 
to illustrate a fiction of Fg ve pa ten “Dieu et mon Droit,” “God and my Right ;” of Somerset and the chief een a 
always sing when they are dvine oa Si ~ aac and when success had crowned his arms, the | Seymour family; the arms are here given. But 
hes beautifully embedied ; ah ks the king, in memory of his triumph, adopted these 
: sought im the words as the royal motto, and with a few varia- 
passag Ee Ca tions, this same motto has continued ever since. 
pn end, From Richard the Lion Heart down to Edward 
VI., the same motto “God and my Right,” was 
f Newbridge, | borne by all the kings. But Queen Mary took 
the words “ Veritas Temporis Filia,” “Truth is 
_ the Daughter of Time;” Elizabeth used the 
~ words “Semper Eadein,” “Always the Same ;” 
King James I. adopted the expression “ Beati 
Pacifici,” “Blessed are the Peace-makers,”’ 
though he frequently used the original motto, 
“Dieu et mon Droit,” as did the remaining 
kings of the House of Stuart. The royal 
consorts William and Mary, adopted the motto 
| of the House of Orange “Je Maintendrai,” “I 
will Maintain.” Queen Anne again took the 
motto of Elizabeth, “Semper Eadem,” “ Always 


me wer} but with the accession of the | one of the most interesting augmentations on 
ca - Brunswick in 1714, King George I. | record is that of Scott of Thirlestane, and borne 
Droit y ry the original motto “Dieu et mon | by the Lord Napier, whose ancestor marri 
» voit,” and from that time down to the present, | the heiress of Thirlestane. In the latter part 
oF - ‘ one hundred and forty years, “God | of the reign of King James IV. of Scotland, 
eovensiy tight” has been the motto of all the | the nobles, not being on good terms with the 
COLBE, OF NEW linet fon, an the new buildings at | king, took advantage in one of the : 
Pe | embodied in smother fo sentiment has been | conflicts to surrender themselves and their 
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HOPE CREST. 
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The arms and motto of Cobbe o 
County of Dublin, are here given. 


SEYMOUR COAT. 








One more motto is deservi 
from its singularity and 
creat of the Hoy 


other form, “In my Defence | f into th ds of the English without 
mg of special noti — me Defend,” which will find a feigmans in striking - a a Scott Thirlestane 
piety of charncter. The | 4 Teast of every Briton. : f his king 
”e family is at acter. The Another feature in En lish Heral i stood finn tp te tame i 
errestrial globe, | of honourable augme tation eraldry is that | country, when most of his fellow n¢ 
gmentations. An augmentation | stood aloof; and for his loyalty he received, 
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by royal warrant, a grant of the double tressure 
of Scotland to surround the arms of Scott, and, 
as expressive of his prompt loyalty, his crest is 
a cluster of spears salterwise, bearing little 
banners, and issuing from a mural coronet, 
and his motto, “ y aye Ready,” to serve his 
country. The arms, crest,and motto are here 





READY-AYE-READY, 





SCOTT OF THIRLESTANE. 


given, and the description of them by Walter 
Scott will show how beautifully the poet and the 
herald illustrate each other :— 


** His ready lances Thirlestane brave 
Arra: beneath his banner bright ; 
The tressured fleur-de-lis he claims, 

To wreath his shield, since Royal James, 
Encamped by Fala’s mossy wave, 

The Fea distinction grateful gave, 
For faith ’midst feudal jars, 

What time, save Scott of Thirlestane, 
Of Scotland’s stubborn barons, none 
Would march to southern wars, 

And hence in fair remembrance worn, 
Yon sheaf of spears his crest has borne, 
Hence his high motto shines revealed, 

* Ready, aye, ready,’ for the field.” 


But the feudal Lord’and his frowning fortress, 
the mailed knight and his gorgeous tournament, 
have long since passed away ; and in many time- 
honoured spots, where massive towers once 
reared their heads in conscious pride of strength, 
may now be seen moulderi and 
tottering battlements; yet still heraldry sur- 
Vives, the last, the most singular, and the most 
enduring memorial of those chivalrous times ; 
and its hold upon the tastes and feelings of the 
intellectual classes is manifestly increasing in its 
firmness, and its vitality may be traced to 
principles peculiarly its own. 


a 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
LECTURES ON SCULPTURE. 


On the evening of the 13th of February, Sir 
Richard Westmacott commenced his series of 
lectures on sculpture. In this his introductory 
discourse the lecturer entered upon a brief con- 
sideration of manner, style, and the attributes 
with which the Greeks endowed the different 
classes of impersonations signalised in their Art ; 
as athletz, heroes, deities, &c., with their dis- 
pare ge of beauty, strength, 
activity—all the physical, and with these the 
more exalted characteristics which on the one 
hand with a knowledge of nature, on the other 
with a mastery of expression, have described in a 
manner which as yetsince the revival of Art finds 
—— In the definition given of style which 
qualifies works of the most opposite character— 
the Discobolus, the Fighting Gladiator, and the | 
Dying Gladiator were instanced as examples 


figures the properties were physical ; each re- 
presented a man trained to that particular 
vocation, which he was represented as exercising. 
These statues show the hair short, the ears 
small, certain parts of the form voluminous, 
others undeveloped, in short almost every 
feature of the exterior form proclaims the 
class or condition of the individual. In the 
heroic class the union of beauty and strength 
prevailed—the latter quality was not less seen 
in action than in the supposition of repose 
after exertion—the Theseus was instanced as a 
striking example of this class. The Herculean 
circle is distinguished by a full chest, narrow 
hips, inflexible neck and small head ; and these 
and other descriptions were given to show not 
only the close observation of nature on the 
part of the Greeks, but the necessity imposed 
upon modern artists of pursuing the same course 
of study, in the first place that they may appre- 
ciate them, in the next that they may imitate 
them. To understand Greek Art is to under- 
stand the manner in which the Greeks studied 
nature—and nature is the basis of all Art; but 
in all representations of nature, continual re- 
course should be had to Greek Art, in order to 
the correction of vicious tendency in manner 
and style. The best means of securing truthful 
representation is to endeavour to realize the 
conception in such a manner that the spectator 
shall at once coincide in the proposition of the 
sculptor. The lecturer recommended drawing 
from remembrance, a practice which stores the 
memory, imparts taste, educates the mind, and 
gives power to the hand at once to seize con- 
ceptions which might otherwise be lost or 
forgotten. The best means of arriving at 
excellence is that whereby the Greeks 
have been enabled to leave to the moderns 
inimitable examples of their power, which 
show that for them no labour was too arduous 
in the prosecution of their art. The office of 
their artists was to instruct the people, and no 
man dared attempt to raise himself to notice at 
the expense of the established canons of taste. 
It was especially among the Athenians that Art 
and science were cultivated ; the Lacedemonians 
contributed little to either; nor were the 
ZEtolians and Thessalonians more friendly to re- 
finement, being restless, jealous, and formidable 
to their neighbours. To Athens therefore we 
look for all that is most satisfactory in Greek 
Art, for in Athens, for more than three hundred 
years, the stream flowed in all the purity of 
nature. Such was the influence that dene 
schools had acquired, that long after Greece 
was politically extinct the spirit of her Art 
survived, and its power was acknowledged by 
other nations, even until it found an abiding 
place in Florence, and communicated that 
impulse which resulted in the revival. Perfec- 
tion in Art is everywhere dependent on certain, 
and the like, ee, ;, Rh. gerne and 
rosperity and peace co to excellence, 
aaniy i pt might have attained to emi- 
nence ; ies certain religious and political 
restrictions, all representations of deities and ki 
in that country were executed according to certain 
determined formule. There isno identity ; the 
individual parts of the body are fashioned 
according to a national type. Yet how — 
soever is Egyptian Art in regard of the human 
form, it is more exact in the representation of 
i as is instanced by the lions at Rome, the 
hinx at Dresden, and the lion presented to 
the British Museum by the Duke of Northum- 
berland. In Egypt the profession of sculpture 
could be Pron | only according to law under 
the priesthood or government, and 
we do the richest and most valuable collection 
of Egyptian Art, we may regret the restrictions 
to which Egyptian artists have been subjected, 
since we find in animals their tendency to 
accurate representation of nature. Many of their 
works dis i. great skill and knowledge ; this is 
particularly seen in some of their kneeling 
figures. The beginning of Egyptian Art is lost 
in the obscurity of remote ages, but in all its 
periods there is recognisable the operation of 
the same influences in form and character, 
| though necessarily executive improvement dis- 
tinguishes the sticcessive periods into which 
its ) ore is divided. According to the Egyptian 


a as 





of similar style. In the description of these 





seale the figure was divided into twenty-one 
parts, and if we could suppose a figure to be 
executed by different men, in different localities, 
so arbitrary is their form and measurement, that 
when brought the several parts of the 
whole would fit exactly. The periods of ian 
Art are sufficiently defined—the naalien 
tion, and decadence, although it was trammelled 
with restrictions sosevere. Theoriginof Etruscan 
art is still uncertain. After the first emigration, 
even under the auspices of the peace enj 

by this people, art made but little progress ; 
but after the second emigration (600 3.c) it 
assumed much of the early Greek character, 
but was yet distinct, and latterly became more 
so. The lecturer, after speaking of the third 
period of Etruscan art, termi his discourse 
at that epoch (170 n.c.) when Etruria lost her 


II. The object of the restrictions to which sculp- 
ture was in its infancy subjected, was the main- 
tenance of identity in the forms presented for 
public worship. The Egyptians succeeded better 
than the G: in the identical repetition of the 
forms of their hieratic art. By the national 
institutions the reproductions and later versions 
of the kings and deities of Egypt were the same 
as those that had preceded them in popular 
esteem ; but the institutions of Greece had a 
contrary effect ; it was to these that the trans- 
cendant beauty of Greek art was due. Although 
it was long before any striking degree of excel- 
lence was arrived at, nevertheless the effect is 
instantly felt on contemplating those works in 
which they began to address themselves to 
nature. Their poetic sculpture is not more than 
a figurative description of the objects of their 
worship, and in tracing the course of art it is 
not difficult to determine how far the artist 
has been influenced by prevalent taste. The 
deities and other personal creations of the best 
period have been realised with such a felicitous 
eloquence of description, as to be so distinct 
in characteristic that no confusion can occur 
in determining their rank and powers. It 
was very different at the early period of 
the art when the image of a deity was 
not intended materially to symbolise power 
and celestial gifts—a stone pillar, a wooden 
stake, even a stone, was sufficient to suggest and 
maintain the supposition of the presence of the 
god. In the faithful piety of earlier times it 
was enough that these and similar rude objects 
should be consecrated to worship—the beautiful 
in art was promoted by the beautiful in poetry. 
The first approach to human similitude in 
these objects was the addition of a head—or an 
arm, in the hand of which was held an attribute, 
and the places where these idols were exposed 
to public veneration were convenient sites on 
the highways, in the woods or open plains; and 
such was the spirit of the art until 800 years 
before Christ. After the school of Sicyon but 
little is known {before the institution of the 
Olympiads. Medals, however, have been ex- 
tremely useful in affording traces of archaic art, 
as also have the symbols preserved by the 
priesthood. Philip of on celebrated his 
Olympic triumphs on medals; and to others 
which were struck by public authority, art- 
history is indebted. To the metals was assigned 
a symbolism which dedicated them respectively 
to icular deities ; the nobler metals, silver 
and gold, described the pre-eminence of Jupiter 
and the distinctions of Minerva. Copper was 
typical of the qualifications of Hercules, and to 
other deities +o metals were considered ap- 
propriate. The study of medals has been mach 
ae ree in England : weare therefore indebted 
to-foreigners for the greater part of our know- 
ledge on this subject. Their coins show a great 
power and accuracy in a animals, 
indeed this department of art advanced at an 
early ys to a higher degree of excellence 
than the delineation of the human form. The 
horses, lions, bulls, goats and other animals 
represented on coins are treated with a breadth 
and truth of which all the earlier imitations of 
the human figure were deprived by convention- 
alities. With what veneration soever we regard 
the Attic school, those of Argos, Sicyon, and 


especially of A2gina have claims upon us which 
cannot be set sail, since of this school were those 
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; ived was realized by artists, and by them of that well-known artist, Mr, D. 0. Hi 
artists whoo _~ ne yor he _ por The Greeks regarded all other — wig of a now exhibited makes bone - 
a “— ble was first worked in | alities as base and barbarous, and believing tha 4 oss of Mr. Adamson, and that Mr. D. 0, 
Lent oy poche hs %a 600 ears before the | they themselves were descended from the Gods, Hill has abandoned an Art in which be hi 

_— (cturer instanced examples | no effort of art or poetry was wanting on their | worked so successfully. These pho 
Ipture in marble, and then described | part to do honour. to their descent. - The | form perfect studies’ to the photographer, not 
of early sculptut of the archaic style. When | solemnity with which the Olympic games were | that they approach many we have seen in 
the mea art had increased the merit of celebrated, excited the ardour of the people; and | minuteness of detail, but in groupi 

ner engravi las of sculpture, | this gave a valuable impulse to the political | ment, and disposition of lights and te 
painting tad in a arene aieaid of machine. The enthusiasm excited by these | they have never been sur 
it is not wae shen Gunes was oppressed | celebrations was caught by every shade of the The portraits by Mr. Lamb, of Aberdeen, are 
a wars, art was still supported by Hellenic race, and hence by poets and artists | fine specimens, and many of those produced 
a : t the bulk of the works continued to their Gods were glorified, and the actions of | Mr. Rodger of St. Andrews are very beautiful. An 

he of wood clay, and metals. Of some of these | deities attributed to men. inspection of the present exhibition proves the 

- il ewe bean preserved on bronze We much regret our inability to do more than activity of our Scotch photographers, and when 

in Those productions were generally very | give a brief analysis of Sir R. Westmacott’s highly | we remember the success of Mr. Stewart, who 

im rfect, but they contained the germ of that | interesting and instructive lectures ; we should | now exhibits but one picture, in obtaining 
mr red which progressively distinguished | greatly rejoice to see them published in extenso, | instantaneous impressions of the rolling waves, 

Greek sculpture, Even as the art advanced | asa separate and distinct work. We have many and of Professor Maconniche of Glasgow in the 

its ancient valle yet characterised it; there | books on painting, both for the artist and the | same direction, it is evident that we may 

was however ® more natural imitation of the | amateur, but few indeed on the sublime art of | considerable advances in each section of the Art. 

figure, and the parts were better put together, | sculpture.* __ The Photographic Society of Glasgow held its 

but the quality of beauty was yet Jeficient. As inaugural meeting under the Presidentship of 
we approach the more civilised periods of Sheriff Bell. Mr. Hughes read an ; 

Grecian history we find that more is de- paper on the prospects and p of the 

manded than a mere formal imitation. With society ; and Professor Robert Hunt, who was 

the exceptiow of two or. three statues of cele | PHOTOGRAPHY IN SCOTLAND. present, made some remarks on the advantages 
brated princes there were few portraits of i wail be derived from 1 eaving the 
indivi i : : eaten track, and examinin 

individanla ‘The period of greatest excallene? | yy eqaishment ofthe London Photographic | (ent atone g results on ner 

ee, Society, and the great success which attended 


the arena called to life and action, hence the | . a ail 
statues of thé Athletes, which _— to. be * ppl pre an gS sorgg in woot = 
executed about 550 years B.C. ausanias rear . 
mentions sie of the eat of these works, | ond. Yan exhibition on an extended scale i A SUMMER HOLIDAY. 
and Pliny speaks of them as honorary monu- : ‘ 
menta, rb sar famous artists who flourished ye bm re J “Soclety bald Sn Sint 'macsting eatin tia ets —— 
aod : g 
ahout this time were Perillus, who produced | (Wednesday the 8th, at Glasgow, accom-| Tais is another of those representations of 
the Bull of Phalaris, Callon of Aigina, Cana | ied with retending, but fair! ssful | English rustic life in the last century, which 
chus of Sicyon, Ageladas of Argos, Critias of pemted with an unpreseu ng; marty Gaccesee = eS = h oda ah 
Athens, Onates of Aigina, and others, . The Photographic Exhibit'on ; and a Photographic the pencil of Mr, one se e almost 
school of Aigina takes a distinguished place in | Exhibition was opened during the month in | peculiarly its owns ot on doing Me Fat RA, 
the history of art. Its distinctive character, in Th ee hibit in Edinburgh is indebted fi a ne wy + GF acwon Deng SE. ee 
a few words, consisted in a preservation of e exhibition in Edinburgh is indebted for a | —Arcades ambo. 2 
as much of the archaic feeling as could be great number of its pictures to the well-known In our January part we gave an engraving 
employed in conjunction with an accurate re- English Photographers Buckle, Dela Motte, Owen, | from his picture of “ Raising the Maypole 
presentation of nature. The first. was a sacri- Fenton, and Shaw ; these are accompanied by | outside the village ale-house ; in this the rustic 
fice to the yet existing influence of the | ™™Y of the works of Flacheron, Blanquart, | groups are assembled in what we presume to be 
priesthood, the second was an indulgence on Everard, Le Gray, and other continental | a portion of the ‘squire’s park, although con- 
which the artists themselves insisted, Zginetan Photographers. The Scottish Photographers, | tiguous to the parish church ; and we would 
sculptures which have been discovered by various although they have not come out in all their | observe here, that if a bit of wall had been 
persons, formed two corresponding groups in strength, exhibit many productions of great | carried from the trunk of the tree on the left 
the tympana in the temple of Minerva. These beauty. Amongst the most remarkable are the | to the boundary of the picture, it would have 
compositions describe the combats of the collodion positives of Mr. Kibble of Glasgow. | sufficed to dissipate the idea one now has that 
‘ Aaeide, or Aginetan heroes, with the Trojans ; These are pictures on glass of the unusually | the revellers are :— 
on the western side is represented a combat large size of two feet by fifteen inches, and they | « Dancing over the tombstones and over the dead.” 
round the body of Patroclus, and on the east | 9% exceedingly perfect throughout. The view ; : 4 
thataround Oiclous, who wasslain by the Trojans. of the Glasgow theatre, with a considerable This, however, cannot be the case in reality, 
These works were executed. about. 75th | 2¥™mber of portraits of the gathered group | for the footsteps of the living, even in the hour 
Olympiad. The lecturer described in detail the | 27°¥24 its doors, exhibits the degree of sensi- of joyous festivity, would not tread irreverently 
uliarities of this school, the characteristics in | bility obtained. The difficulty of ‘executing | 0m the turf that covers their sleeping ancestors 
its treatment of the features and limbs, and even such photographs must have been exceedingly We imagine that the lines from Milton's L'Al 
the ornaments described in the costumes of the | 8teat, and we doubt much whether such legro” suggested this subject to the painter :— 
figures and statues, also the anatomy and prin- pictures, notwithstanding the minuteness of “* And old and young come out to play, 
ciples of design, instancing the Apollo in the | “tail, are sufficiently appreciated to repay the All on a summer holiday.” | 
Myron ee ee Athlete, by — prt hore a Fg ens ae of the | In the foreground are a “round dozen” engaged 
> ustration. The | ° . which any number of positive | in the game of blindman’s, buff; to the left of 
results which were effected by the Persian war | pressions could be taken, would be far more he rae 
revolutionised Greek art. All the eas valuable. Messrs. Ross and Thomson are as these ins group of 9.totally Gitanns age my 
which sensuality could suggest or influe se | Usual excellent, both in tho daguerreot a man old, blind, and lame, resting on 
procure were frecly indulged by ‘thane ec? | portraits which’ they exhibit, and ie the vines | aughter, who has.led him forth to enjoy te 
— Athenians who wocpeeded the. better of the Scotch lahes around Edinburgh ‘te — _ ~ = pep ¢ 4 
race of citizens that had been albumen iti ‘eo voices, where perhaps Lis OW 
great pestilence about aoe es pos the those artithe could bP pa een ao im blithesome and as gay ; ‘his wife, who seems = 
religious restrictions were no longer ob =a lishment in the city into th Highl md wand | t2,nave cqunted so many years. as yey 
and the universal purpose of the Greek 2 * among thoes a eS e ig “7 8, and his young grandchild, complete the figures that 
became the realisation of perfect beauty Abo ¢ | by their historical cpndiidians Ta : th oe represent three generations. : 
450 years nc, or about the age of Phidias re | might possess a few more , ch at fal Further off, and to the right of the picture, 
attained its utmost excellence. This period rt | and picturesque copies f - t such truthful | is the refreshment booth or tent, at which two 
remarkable as having produced some of the | Which they exhibited in London, aad are neg | Persons of cavalier order present themselrs 
for besides that | @*hibiting in Edinburgh : are NOW | before the presiding genius of the table; while 
extraordinary man, there were also Pol The portraits by Mr. J T in the middle distance the dance is merrily 
clitus, Myron, Callimachus, Alcamenes Criti 3 | amongst the best sd hav my ie te are | footed by a group of villagers, to whom - 
Agoracritua, and many others of great ex, | Cllodion process, "Some of them are’ reeaark, ‘squire is directing the attention of a lady ; and 
ote we enquire into the meri able for their pictori ‘ . f yond these are numerous other 
Hellenic art with a view to understand ng | ticularise those Se De: Geibtn it ee, ar spectators of, or actors in, the amusements of & 


tial qualities, we shall be first Mr. Millais. W summer holid 
that marvellous adaptati impressed by | ""t Millaiss We were exceedingly pleased to ae a 1: skill in the 
the sentiments, whethy je — material to | b8¥e an opportunity of studying the photo- Tho artist, hea exhibited mob 


iti in this picture; 

5 ‘ uted a har. | Staphs executed by Messrs. Hi composition of the various groups in this pic 
widest, conse nothing can be abstracted | In these, which ane the sid. calet ; : peoeek but they are perhaps. somewhat too sffoctive 
subject be Apollo yy Whether the | iy have the great skill of the Pp ilabeghan from each other to constitute it an bg ‘hi 
perfect that nothing can be m G Neg work is so the late R. Adamson, united to the artistic skill work “easel whele ; yet —_ open oe heart’s 
moved without being felt, ded, nothing re- speaking of the pleasant sunshine an: 
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THE GREAT MASTERS OF ART. 
| No. XXVIII.—HENRY VAN STEENWICK. 
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Bi 


STE) NWICK H V STEIN, 1642, 
THERE were two painters of this name, father and son, whose works, from a similarity 
of subject and style, are often confounded with each other. The portrait here intro- 
duced is that of the younger Steenwick, or Steinwick, as he sometimes wrote his name, 
and it is copied from a picture by his friend Vandyck, engraved by Paul Pontius. 
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CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF MARTHA AND MARY. 


anachronisms ; there is a striking example of 
this in his picture here engraved, where 
Martha and Mary appear as the occupants of a 











In the “Vies des Peintres,” from which our engravin 
are taken, M. Charles Blanc, the editor, says that this 
artist was born at Frankfort, in 1589, and died in London 
in 1638 ; while at the end of the memoir appears the auto- 
graph of the painter, dated 1642, which we have copied 
above. Bryan’s “Dictionary of Painters” says he was 
born at ~ mae 4 in 1589, and Mr. Stanley, the editor of the 
new edition of that work, says Steenwick “was living in 
1642, as appears by that date on a picture in the Museum 
of Berlin;” we are more inclined, therefore, to adopt the 
latter authority, both as to his plaee of birth, and to the 
period of his life, inasmuch as Stanley's assertion is corro- 
borated by the date given by M. Blanc. 

The younger Steenwick was a pupil of his father. The 
pictures of both represent the interiors of churches, 





cathedrals, and other edifices of an important character, 
| both public and private ; but the son painted generally on 
| a larger scale than his father. They are executed with 
| great care as to finish, with a consummate knowledge of 
| architectural perspective, aud with a most effective manage- 
ment of light and shade; but we miss in them that gran- 
deur of representation which the bold pencils of our 
Roberts ont Prout gave to similar subjects, and the pic- 
turesque and well-studied groups of figures seen in the 
works of our English painters. Steenwick, like many 
artists of his country, frequently indulged in gross 


i he background 
ing-house of the seventeenth century. | M. Blanc says that he painted t grou 
eat nae of Vandyck, Steen- | to many of Vandyck’s portraits of yd — 
wick was invited to England by Charles I. ; and | monarch and his family, now in Windsor 
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P A ° died very recently, the author of the book h : 

THE RUINED CITIES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. is the world mainly indebted for the knowledge it poset 
camntaaes 6 he Hast, though we ofan of the ruined cities of Central America. 

f _ . ing the buried cities of the , Stephens’s work is not unk j : 

|) ioe Thebes with ier brazen gates, of Babylon and her hanging gardens, and of Palmyra, although, till now, it has never been. published 1 

i Geass Zenobia sat upon her lofty throne; but far less do we comprehend of those ancient | 1,., writer was a citizen of the United States, and = 


ieee atkins 


emcee 





ee £ (een ie [ee= | travelled much through many countries of Europe and 
teh yl — i ; = | the East, — yo forth in the company of Mr. Cather. 
SS Se SS — e—== | wood to explore those regions of America which form 
Fergie EMRE. . << the subject of this and other volumes. His first tour to 
Og tt. At og 5 . the latter country was undertaken in the years 1839 and 
1840, occupying about eight months of the two years, 


cities,—scarcely less in extent, to judge by their dimly-shadowed sites, and probably at 
one time of equal importance in the western hemisphere,—which Pizarro and his band of 
Epaniards assisted to make desolate. By degrees, however, we are arriving at a certain 





during which period the travellers seem to have inter- 
sected the country from Cartago to Lake Teminos, leav- 
ing no point unvisited that was considered worthy of 
exploration by men in quest of antiquarian knowledge ; 
| for this appears to have been their chief object, and their 
| toil and research were amply compensated by what they 
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amount of information ; for the enterprise of modern travel is penetrating into the dark 


recesses of Mexico and Peru,—searching out and recording the hidden and the beautiful | 
‘or our admiration and wonder ; but still leaving much in obscurity, and much that will | 


saw and heard. Mr. Catherwood’s artistic skill brings 
before the reader a multiplicity of subjects, showing that 
Art, of a certain class, had attained a position of which 
Europeans, till very lately, had no adequate conception, 
and which will bear comparison with the boasted works 
of Syria and Egypt. It is these illustrations that have 
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a / " 

ASOT ce AYE, 
aie. 7) prompted us to give the volume more than an ordinary 
» Humboldt, Prescott, and Steph . notice in our “review” columns; Paganism, like Christi- 
hen, Aatenins ee eee everywhere brought Art to subserve — ee ee 

AMERICA, CHIAPAS, AND YUCATAN r the late x The 1 i th + column, thoug: 

Americ: henge AN. By the late Joux L he lower engraving on the nex , gn 
rican edition, with additions. By F Cavuzawood. Pulley sessing nothing but the character of a dead wall, is inter- 
esting, as it exhibits a portion of that which once sur 


hever appear on the pages of history. To Fuentes 
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rounded the ancient city of Copan, that stood 
not very far from the settlements England now 











‘* We sat down on the very edge of the wall, and | we were surrounded. Who were the people that 
strove in vain to penetrate- o-mayoteny _by which | built this city? In the ruined cities of Egypt, 


holds on the shores of the Gulf of Honduras, 
As an example of the author's style of writing 





even in the long-lost Petra, the stranger knows 
the history of the peopie whose vestiges are around 
him. America, say historians, was peopled by 
savages; but savages never reared these structures, 
savages never carved these stones. We asked the 
Indians who made them, and their dull answer 
was ‘Quien sabe?’ ‘Who knows?’ 

** There were no associations connected with the 
or wd. none of those stirring recollections which 

allowed Rome, Athens, an 


‘ The world’s great mistress on the Egyptian plain ;’ 


but architecture, sculpture, and painting, al! the 
Arts which embellished life, had wartabe’ in this 
overgrown forest ; orators, warriors, and statesmen 
beauty, ambition, and glory, had lived and 
away, and none knew that such things had been, 
or could tell of their past existence. Books, the 
record of knowledge, are silent on this theme. 
The city was desolate. No remnant of this race 
hangs around the ruins, with traditions handed 
down from father to son, and from generation to 
generation. It lay before us like a shattered bark 
in the midst of the ocean, her masts gone, her name 
effaced, her crew perished, and none to tell whence 
she came, to whom she belonged, how long on her 
voyage, or what caused her destruction; her lost 
ple to be traced only by some fancied resem- 
lance in the construction of the vessel, and, per- 
haps, never to be known atall. The place where 
we sat, was it a citadel from which an unknown 
people had sounded the trumpet of war, or a 
temple for the worship of the god of peace? or did 
the inhabitants worship the idols made with their 
own hands, and offer sacrifices on the stones before 
them? All was mystery—dark, impenetrable mys. 
tery—and every circumstance increased it. In 
Egypt the colossal skeletons of gigantic temples 
stand in the unwatered sands in all the nakedness 
of desolation ; here an immense forest shrouded 
the ruins, hiding them from sight, heightening the 
impression and moral effect, and giving an intensity 
and almost wildness to the interest.” 


The large engraving on the present page is 
copied from a stone idol at Copan. It is thirteen 
feet high, and stands with its face towards the 
east ; its breadth is four feet, and its depth 
three feet, sculptured on all four of its sides 
| from the base to the top, and is one of the 
| richest and most elaborate specimens in the 
| whole extent of the ruins, Originally it was 

painted, the marks of red colour being still 

distinctly visible. The sculptured ornaments 
| of this figure are very singular ; there seems to 
| be no general arrangement of design, but each 
| ornament appears as if placed there by the 
| sculptor without any other intention than that 
| of filling up a space. 





The three large engravings on the opposite 


| poge are from three of the four sides of an 
tar, 


which, says Mr. Stephens, “ presents as 
curious a subject of 6 tion as any monu- 
ment in Copan. The altars, like the idols, are 
all monolithic, or of a single block of stone. In 
general they are not so richly ornamented, and 
are more faded and worn, or covered with moss ; 
some were completely buried, and of others it 
was difficult to make out more tLan the form. 
* * * This stands on four globes cut out of 
the same stone ; the sculpture is in bas-relief, 
and it is the only specimen of that kind of sculp- 
ture found at Copan, all the rest being on bold 
alto-relievo. It is six feet square and four feet 
high, and the top is divided into thirty-six tablets 
of hieroglyphics, which beyond doubt record 
some event in the history of the mysterious 
people who once inhabited the city.” 

At Gueguetenago were found two of the four 
vases here introduced; two of them were ex- 
humed by Mr. Stephens and his companion from 
a mound ; the tripod was discovered in a tomb. 
Allowing for peculiarity of ornament to eyes 
accustomed to Greekand Roman decoration, they 
are not unworthy of being ranked among fine 
works of industrial Art, 

We have left ourselves but little space to 
comment on the volume before us as a record 
of interesting travel, and can only say in brief, 
that it is both amusing and instructive, written 
in an exceedingly pleasant and unaffected style ; 

ualities to ensure wide popularity—such as 
the book demands and must secure. The inci- 


| dents of the journey in a comparatively un- 
| known and half-civilised country are ingeniously 


mixed up with the antiquarian researches of the 
enterprising travellers. 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION 
EXHIBITION—1854. 





Tue Exhibition of this Society was opened 
privately on Saturday, the 11th of March, 
and publicly on the following, Monday. 
The number of works hung, amounts to 
four hundred and thirty-eight, and although 
the strength of the collection lies, as usual, 
in landscape, there are yet a few admirable 
examples of figure composition. After a 
careful examination of these works, we 
find among them such an amount of good 

uality as warrants us in saying that it is 
the best exhibition that has ever been seen 
on these walls. And we observe accessions 
to the list of exhibitors that would add to 
the interest of any exhibition. As a young 
society of young men, the members of this 
institution, with their exhibitors, show a 
large fund of originality, and of the exact 
nature of their execution it is only to be 
feared that, having been perfected so early, 
according to the inevitable law of change, 
it will lapse without superhuman effort 
into decadence. What we may however 
complain of without being deemed un- 
reasonably querulous, is the general absence 
of poetic effort. A place or a person may 
be rendered with incontrovertible truth 
insomuch as to leave nothing to be desired 
with regard to imitation; but this is not 
the ne plus ultra of Art. We would have a 
legend below the surface for our thoughts 
and intelligence; the mere gratification of 
the eye is a comparatively easy triumph. 
The absence of such an amount of high 
class figure-composition as should give a 
certain tone to the exhibition may be re- 
gretted, but it cannot be denied that there 
is on these walls a degree of elementary 
excellence in landscape which promises a 
future maturity that will raise the character 
of the British School. 


No. 2. ‘Rouen Cathedral,’ L. J. Woop. 
The architectural detail is here worked out 
with the utmost care. The minute drawing 
seems to have been effected by means of a 
pen; yet breadth is everywhere maintained. 
No. 5 is alsoan architectural subject by the 
same painter, and both are works of much 
merit. 

No. 20. ‘La Fleur’s Courtship,’ Cuar.es 
Rossiter. The subject is La Fleur and the 
“demoiselle” on the staircase, while Sterne 
is busied about his passport. The picture 
shows a t amount of colour, but the 
manner of the features, especially of those 
of La Fleur, is hard, and the attire of both 
figures is so new, that it seems to have been 

onned especially for the painter. The 
work is, however, careful, and not without 
originality ; but the group wants a breadth 
of shade behind it. 

No, 24. ‘Caught at Last,’ H. L. Roure. 
This is a — and beside him lies the gud- 

eon with which he has been taken: the 
rst is the more perfectly represented. 
There is no living artist who paints fish 
with so much accuracy. 

No. 25. ‘A Gipsy Home,’ E. WILL1aMs, 
Senior. A large picture presenting two 
effects, that of the fire of the gipsies, and 
that of the rising moon: both most suc- 
cessfully maintained. As the work of an 
artist who is now we believe some years 
beyond eighty, it must be regarded as a 
very extraordinary production. 

No. 28. ‘Margaret returning from the 
Fountain,’ Miss Anna Mary Howirr. The 
subject is from Faust— 


** Gretchen nach Hause-gehend oo 
Wie Konnt ich sonst so tapfer schalen,” &c. 


She is returning in sorrow from the fountain, 


having heard the opinions expressed of her. 
The manner of the picture is, in a degree, 
that of the pre-Raffaelite section of the pro- 
fession. The accessorial circumstances of the 
composition are so careful, and so full of 
light and colour, that the utmost force 
became necessary in the figure to sustain it 
against the material by which it is sur- 
rounded. This force it had. The work 
is in all respects a remarkable painting ; 
considered as the first production of a young 
lady, it is entitled to very high considera- 
tion, not alone for performance but for pro- 
mise. Yet Miss Howitt is in no need of 
ee on this ground. She has pro- 
duced a picture that would do honour to 
maturer age and larger experience, and it is 
safe to augur her future eminence in Art 
and professional distinction. We rejoice at 
this, ae of the honoured name she bears.* 

No. 36. ‘Giannetta, J. E. Coxtuins. A 
life-sized study of a female head and bust. 
She is laden with the spoils of the vine, 
and wears a coronal of its leaves; but she is 
too sedate for a bacchante. It is however 
a very agreeable picture, and not less so 
is No, 43, ‘Madeline,’ by the same painter. 
Both indeed give promise of future fame, 
and induce us to expect in the artist a ready 
and great portrait-painter. 

No. 41. ‘ A Stream from the Mountains,’ 
Sipyey R. Percy. A passage of lake and 
mountain scenery, presented as in a summer 
day. The force of the picture lies in the 
left section, where from a broken grassy 
surface of rough herbage, a gradual ascent 
is described, terminating with the crest of a 
lofty mountain. The whole of the material 
is substantial, and every minor incident is 
an intelligible representation. On the right, 

rts of the atmosphere are in some degree 
oodah but it is nevertheless a work of great 
excellence. 

No. 45. ‘ Hay-field—Study from Nature,’ 
Epwarp Hareitr. <A small picture, re- 
markable for its conscientious truth. The 
sky is a meritorious study. 

No. 46. ‘ Poins—*“Come, let’s hear, Jack ; 
what trick hast thou now?”’ J. D. Wine- 
FIELD. A small picture, showing a single 
figure, which is brought forward with much 
spirit. 

PN o. 48. ‘A Calm Evening,’ Artur GIL- 
BERT. The simple material of this com 
sition is rendered with an intense — 
for poetic interpretation. It presents, ami 
the golden luxuries of a summer sunset, a 
river bordered on its further bank by a 
screen of trees running into the picture. 
The face of the water is yet lustrous with 
the reflection of the mellow light of the sky, 
but the shade is creeping up the masses of 
foliage, the summits of which are tinted by 
the coloured light of the sinking sun. The 
profound tranquillity is broken only by the 
capricious flight of a —_ swallow, and b 
the occasional lowing of a distant herd. It 
is a production of exquisite sentiment. 

No. 52. ‘Happy Dog,’ T. Eart. An 
agroupment of a lady and a Skye terrier ; 
the latter looking from the window of the 
carriage in which both are placed. The 
head of the dog is characteristic. 

No. 56. ‘Game and Fruit,’ Witt 
Durrietv. A large picture, showing a dis- 
tribution of which we cannot help admiring 
the abandon, although we should prefer to 
have had the piece of white drapery in the 
centre entirely out of the composition. The 
fruit shows the rfection of this class 
of Art ; the game is not of so high a quality, 
yet, as a whole, the work is of very great 
| excellence. 





No. 69. ‘Valley of the Mawddoch,’ 
Watrer Witiiams. A Welch subject, of 
which the distance is closed by a range of 
mountains, that are painted with fine feeling, 
— in atmospheric effect. 

No. 71. ‘Portrait ofa Lady,’ R. 8, Lauper. 
This is a half-length figure of the size of life, 
attired in white satin, which is painted with 
warmth in the low tones. The face is full 
to the spectator, but the eyes are cast down. 
There is no colour in the picture, save the 
are — a volume held in both 

nds. Itisa uction of much elegance 
and refined res vm 

No. 79. ‘Market Folk,’ James Pret. 
This looks like a of Welch scenery. 
It is realised with striking truth ; the de- 
scription of light and air in the distance is 
especially Ss 

o. 83. ‘ The Ten Virgins,’ Jas. Ecxrorp 
Lauper, R.S.A. This, we think, is the 
second picture which this artist has exhi- 
bited from the same passage of Scripture, 
but we do not sufficiently remember the 
former to instance the points wherein they 
differ. Nothing can be more literal than 
this rendering of the subject ; no incident 
is forgotten ;—but we would submit that 
the bridal procession might have been more 
definite. e figures are effectively dis- 

sed ; the draperies are original ; in short, 
it is the best picture we have ever seen by 
its author. 

No. 84. ‘ Portraits of Mrs. W. Masmore 
Williams and her Children,’ Bert Smiru. 
The lady is seated, and, by an agreeable 
arrangement, is grouped with two children. 
The skin surfaces are coloured with much 
natural brilliancy. 

No. 86. ‘The Mid-day Rest,’ H. Brirron 
Wiis. Simply a team of draught horses 
in a corn-field from which the grain is being 

athered in. Without these horses the 
andscape alone would constitute a picture 
of much beauty, but the landscape is super- 
seded by the horses, which, in drawing, cha- 
racter, and careful execution, approach the 
utmost excellence in animal painting. 

No. 91. ‘Scene in Yorkshire,’ CHAR.es 
MarsHALL. A picturesque composition, very 
like nature, but wanting perhaps a near 
dark to put the distances in their places, 
No. 94. ‘Approach to Spello on the 
road from Perugia to Foligno — Papal 
States—Italy,’ the late Wittiam OLIVER. 
The Italian character of the subject is well 
sustained throughout the picture: it is 
everywhere vigorous in execution and 
harmonious in colour. 

No. 97. ‘Loch Lomond from Tarbet— 
Scotland,’ J. A. Hammerstey. We here 
look down the loch, which has thus the 
appearance of a romantic passage of river 
scenery. The distances are painted with 
much fine feeling. 

No. 104. ‘The Angler’s Favourite Haunt,’ 
G. A. Witiiams. The materials of this 
composition are principally a river, on the 
fart apg of ot gee ag screen of wy 
opposed to a sunset sky of very powerfu 
pr: san It is an essay th effect, made out 
with satisfactory result. 

No. 107. ‘ Albania,’ Gzorck Wetis. A 
oup of two figures—a youth and a girl 
in Greek costume seated in the peristyle of 
their home. The costume is in strict ac- 
cordance with modern taste ; the composition 
is in judicious taste ; and the whole is firmly 
painted. 

No. 114. ‘The Old Coach Road—Market 
Morning,’ E. C. Wittiams. The subject is 
wudhietiiahy English, such a scene as may 
be met with anywhere in these dominions 
but nowhere else. The “ Bell and Stars, 
and the host of the same, seem 





* It is gratifying also to record that the picture was 
“‘gold” ou the day of private view. 





favourites with the market-people; then 
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village, the green, and the 
there are te ine: nothing is forgotten 
that can remind the spectator of his 

outs. c 

aig ‘Apple Gathering.’ E. J. Con- 
zert. <A group of three rustic children are 
here occupied according to the title. This is 
a production of very much sweetness, and 
is strikingly original in treatment. The 
faces of tho children are painted with infi- 
nite tenderness, and in the colour of their 
draperies prominent colour is avoided ; but 
these principles are strictly harmonious 
with the rest of the composition. 

No. 125. ‘ Anticipation,’ H. Barravp. 
A life-sized figure, that of a lady ; the head 
is presented in — it seems to be in- 
tended as a pendant to another by the same 
artist, entitled “Retrospection.” Both pic- 
tures are superior to any antecedent work 
we have seen exhibited under this name. 

No, 127. ‘A Rocky Stream,’ Jonun Sur- 
rers. This is a study of rocks which lie at 
the outlet of a lake; the subject seems to 
have been carefully studied from nature. 

No. 130. ‘A Bright Summer Day on 
Liyn Dderas, North Wales’ ALrrep W. 
Witiiams. The sunny tranquillity proposed 
as the feeling of this work, is supported 
everywhere with masterly expression. The 
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‘ ). ‘The Side, Newcastle on Tyne,’ 
PRs SWARBRECK. This is a subject of 
reat difficulty to render interesting ;, it is, 
fowever, very like the place, and skilfully 
managed as to effect. 


THE SECOND ROOM. 


No. 211. ‘Boat passing a lock on the 
Erewash Canal, Derbyshire,’ H. Dawson. 
As to the picturesque, there is none of that 
quality in the subject ; combinations of 
equal interest will occur a dozen times on 
any canal within any twenty miles of its 
course. The interest of the picture, there- 
fore, is not that of the subject, but of the 
treatment. The sky is one of the finest we 
have ever seen: Turner never painted any- 
thing more perfectly true ; such essays we 
seldom see, so much more difficult is it to be 
natural than artificial. An accidental light, 
1oo, upon a near field is an admirable 
feature. But there is a great discrepancy 
in the work, and that is, that everybody in 
the picture is perfectly at ease under a 
cloud which would in five minutes drench 
the spectator through and through did he 
not escape to some more sheltered scene. 

No. 219. ‘Ducks and Ducklings, J. F. 
Herrin, Senior. This and the following 
number, ‘ Rabbits, are admirable in execu- 








parts of the composition are well defined 
and altogether free from insignificant lines | 
and forms. The near material is solid and 
highly finished, and thus is pointedly con- | 
trasted with the retiring gradations, which 
maintain their places by judicious manage- 
ment. 

No. 133. ‘A Rest by the Way, Moel | 
Hebog, N. Wales, Frep. Unpernit. The 
principal figure here is a boy sleeping on a 
sheaf of corn, the produce of a day’s 
gleaning, and thus he is discovered by other 
children who are passing the stile which 
forms a feature in the composition. This 
picture first impresses the spectator with its 


tion. It is impossible that ducks and rabbits 
could be painted with greater accuracy. 
No. 223. ‘Interior of a Stable,’ by the same 
painter, is a picture of a grey pony which 
cannot be too highly eulogised. 

No. 225. ‘Venice—Evening, J. HoLLAnpD, 
and the two following numbers ‘ Venezia’ 
and ‘The Leaning Tower of S. Georgio di 
Greci, are three small pictures eminently 
distinguished by that original and excellent 
quality which this artist gives to all his 
Venetian subjects. With a very high finish, 
they have the appearance of great freedom 
of touch, and in colour and effect they are 
masterly to a high degree. 





ultra-liberalism of manner, which would 
continue the feeling of the old English 
school of Art from its transition thirty years 
ago. What, after all, is originality, but a 


recurrence to that which has been forgotten ? | 


No. 137. ‘A Fairy Sketch, ALEXANDER | 
FusseuL. A small composition, full of small 
figures of every fanciful conception. It is 


highly imaginative ; but the redundancy of | 


incidental material deprives the fairy shapes 
of their interest and importance. 


No. 138. ‘The Lazy Herd—a Scene on | 


the Conway, F. W. Hutme, and H. B. 
Wittis. This is one of the best compound- 
pictures we have ever seen. The river flows 
over the entire base of the canvas, the banks 
runbing in converging lines into the picture 
and leading the eye to an airy } wee, 
closed by a lofty mountain. The light is 
broad, and supported by a daring force of 
colour, a trifle too strong, it may be, in blue 
The cows stand in the stream,—with respect 
to colour and effect we have never seen a 
more successful disposition. 
No, 159. ‘The Fiery Cross,’ R. R. Mclax 
A.RS.A. This was the summons sent 
a among the clans to assemble 
siting men ata spot appointed ; and 
oy was the call thht none dared to 
ye ey, even on plea of the most important 
. — In this case the dread summons 
_ -™ & Highland family in the midst of 
oir arvest, and the men are alread 
preparing to obey the behest. The mensen 


| 1@ same time 

pointed gathering place. Th 

wares are al remarkable as = ity endowed 
vith appropriate expression, a | the disposi- 


Ls ( 
a tall, treatment tell the story very 


a —— 
— ——— 


their | 


No. 230. ‘The Knitter” Witt1am Der- 

| FIELD. A small Dutch kind of composition 

with a girl knitting ; she is seen in profile ; 

_ the figure is most satisfactorily painted, but 

it may be suggested that the effect had been 

better without a large yellow milk pan, 

_ to which a prominent place has been assigned 
| on the right. 

No. 232. ‘The Lady of Shalott,’ R. S. 
Lauper, R.S.A. This subject, it will be 
remembered, was painted by this artist a 
| year or two ago, but the present version is, 
_ we think, a great improvement on the pre- 
| ceding. The lady is seated close to the mirror 
| in which her person is reflected, together 
| with the moon and a cloudy sky. The head 

18 an exquisite conception, and the entire 
figure is an impersonation of infinite grace 
| and elegance. 

No, 235. ‘Newark Abbey,’ F. W. Hume. 
| A small upright composition, in which the 
abbey is seen in the distance. The real 
| Subject consists of a weedy pool, fringed by 
| herbage, and overhung by trees, The prin- 
| ciple of breadth is perhaps carried too far— 
| the absence of a “dark” is felt, but the 
| material, slight as it is, is brought forward 
= ae feeling, which communi- 

cates to the picture a senti i 
a ndiory p entiment of poetic 
| No, 238, ‘Antwerp, from the River,’ 
ALFRED Montacve. We are here looking 
down the Scheldt ; the view comprehends 
the prominent edifices, and the cathedral 


spectator of the locality, 
© ‘ , . 
| a. 239, Mother’s Pastime, W. Unper- 
HILL. This picture contains interesting 
passages, but the extremities of the figures 
are very objectionable, 


No. 247. ‘The Thames, near Pangbourne,’ 





a 


Sripney R. Percy. A large pj . 
— in - character of its wivject” < 
tream from the Mountains.’ 
= equal power. ney but treated 
0. 249. ‘ Portrait of a Gentl ’ 
8. Lauper, RS.A. This is a portrait of 
living man, and readily recognisable, but its 
treatment takes us back to the halls of the 
Medici in “ Firenze la bella.” Itis a thinkin 
head, the features are full of argument, the 
entire presence is rather student-like than 
otherwise, in short it is seldom that we see 
in a portrait so much force. The next 
picture in numerical order is by the same 
ainter. ‘The Marys at the § : 

e two female figures are on the right 
seated on the ground and both expressing 
fear and astonishment at what they behold, 
On the left is the open sepulchre, on the 
outside of which one of the angels sits 
pointing upwards as addressing the women, 
“He is not here but is risen ;” the other 
angel is seen within the tomb. This js 
necessarily a subject in which a dominant 
breadth of light will divide the field with 
shade, but the division should not be felt, 
The darker portion of the composition is 
most forcible, and the background is ad- 
mirable in composition and colour, the 
latter rich and full without being obtru- 
sive. The drapery of the principal angel is 
red ; we think it had been better white, with 
a piece of dark drapery thrown down near 
the figure. There are many cutting upright 
lines near the figure on the left. It is, 
however, a picture of a high class and 
although powerful to the eye, depth, rather 
than brilliancy, is its object ; its interpreta- 
tion must be sought below the surface. 

No 263. ‘The Tambourine Player,’ J. 
E. Lauper, RS.A. This we are told 
is the property of the Art-Union of 
Glasgow. It is a female head and bust, 
the best, we think, of this class, the artist 
has ever painted. 

No. 264. ‘A Post on the Machno,’ P. W. 
Eten. A highly picturesque subject brought 
forward in a manner very agreeable. 

No. 270. ‘A Pleasant Nook in North 
Wales,’ H. B. Wiuuis. It is rare to see 
cattle and landscape painted by the same 
artist with the knowledge and power 
displayed here. The subject is a piece of 
river; scenery enclosed by trees, and 
deriving life from a herd of cows that have 
sought , been the coolness of the shade. 

No. 275. ‘Interior of a Breton Farm, 
(St. Pol de Leon), ALFRED Provis. This 
picture shows a full distribution of household 
chattels, all painted with the nicest care. 
It is however difficult to satisfy the eye 
with colour so uniformly warm as 8 
employed by this artist. 

No. 280. ‘Stepping Stones,’ J. SURTEES. 
A small section of mountainous scenery, 
very like nature : the best production we 
have ever seen exhibited under this name. 

No. 284. ‘Dunholly Castle, from Oban, 
Scotland, J. A. Hammersiey. In colou 
and effect, the balance of this composition 18 
superior to anything that the artist = 
ever produced. ta manipulation 1s muc 
firmer than usual. 

Nos. 292 and 293. G. A. pel meer 
These are entitled a ‘Summer Evening F 
a ‘Winter Evening, and show one — 
the same subject under respectively ee 
aspects of Summer and Winter. There 18 
much truth in the man ent of each, 
this is assisted by the direct contrast. 

No. 302. ‘ River Scene, near Capel Curig, 
James Pret, The combination of water, 
rocks, trees, and other material is ro 
happy; the work is throughout Har 
monious in natural colour and satisfactory 
in execution. 
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THIRD ROOM. 


No, 305 and 306, ‘ Bidston Marsh, 
Cheshire,’ and ‘On the Liffey, near Dublin, 
Epwarp Harertr. These are two subjects 
differing in character as widely as the 
districts in which they are respectively 
situated. The pictures are small, but they 
display a command of the means of effect, 
and a mastery in executive manner, which 
could only be expected from that power 
which results from mature experience. 

No. 319. ‘A Sketch’ in North Wales, 
P. W. Even. A small picture, affording an 
extensive view over a ey diversified 
country ; the lights, shades, and forms, are 
in very good taste. 

No. 321. ‘Going to Market, Marraew 
Woop. A study of a female figure, ex- 
tremely careful. 

No. 324. ‘The Entrance to a Dutch 
River, AtrreD Montacusr. The objects 
in this composition are very few, being 
principally an old tower, figures, a boat, the 
rest consisting principally of sky and water. 
There appears to us to be something wrong 
in the perspective—the near water (that i 
Hibernicé, the foreground) seems to exten 
at once to the horizon, by the movement of 
the water and the character of the sky ; 
the breezy effect is well sustained. 

No. 336. ‘Interior,’ W. Poors. A rustic 
interior with a Welsh dame seated at 
work ; her hat is brought against a bellows 
hanging on the wall m a manner to give 
the figure the appearance of wearing a 
grenadier’s cap. 

No. 341. ‘In Chester,” Samvet D. Swar- 
BRECK. The subject, which consists of a 
kind of inner courtyard with a variety of 
domestic material, is made up with extraor- 
dinary care; the breadth of daylight is 
perhaps too absolutely insisted on. 

No. 344. ‘Portrait of Miss Williams,’ 
Bett Suira. A small full length, well 
coloured, and painted with solidity and 
without affectation, 

No. .349. ‘Autumn,’ J. G. Mrppieroy. 
The season is described by a girl busied 
in gathering hops; she wears a coronal 
of the flowers, and the head is alto- 
gether a study of agreeable character and 
expression. 

0. 352. ‘Cader Idris, from a Pool on 
the Mawddoch—N. Wales,’ ALFrrep W. 
Wituiams. This is a large picture; its 
power lies in a well-painted foreground, 
the materials of which, as picturesque 
objection, escape an ordinary eye until their 
value is recognised in such a composition as 
this. The rocks and stones, the sedges, 
tufts of herbage, the shrewd definitions of 
re and shallow water, dre all rendered 
with striking truth. In the description of 
the lofty mountain with its mantle of mist, 
there is a more elevated tone of poetic 
expression. 

No. 360. ‘The Quay—Rouen,’ J. Hen- 
SHALL. This is like the locale, but “the 
earnestness of the artist in minute detail 
has rendered him forgetful of that inter- 
vention of atmospheric necessary to pre- 
vent the cathodes! immediately from over- 
topping the houses. The picture is most 
elaborately worked. 

No. 363. ‘Children begging at the Cross 
—Brittany, J. V. De Fieury. The subject 
has been most probably suggested by a 
reality. There is an originality in the two 
figures which argues them to have been 
studied from nature. The landscape is 
executed with great care. There are two 
or three other small-works by this artist 
which possess very considerable merit, and 
afford promise of the future. 

No. 364. ‘A Gossip by the Way,’ CHar.es 





Dukes. The composition shows a company 
of rustic figures, the principal of which is a 
woman mounted on a grey pony: the female, 
having stopped, is in conversation with the 
others of the group, apparently a cottar’s 
wife and children. The figures being placed 
high, are relieved by an ee and 


partially against the sky. ey are well- 
drawn, and firmly painted. 

No. 370. ‘The Emperor Charles V. at the 
Monastery of Yuste, August, 31, 1558, 
—a sketch for a picture, W. Maw Ea ey. 


The picture was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy : this sketch is as careful as the 
larger work was. 

No. 373. ‘Distant View of Pont-y-Pair, 
Carnarvonshire,’ P. W. ELzn. A very plea- 
sant version of this famous locality: it is 
freely executed, but like nature. 

No. 384, ‘The Christmas Carol inter- 
rupted—the study for a larger work,’ 
RicHarD Rotawetut. The subject is from 
Washington Irving’s “Sketch-Book.” The 
vocal aspirants are three children, who are 
at once silenced by the unexpected obtrusion. 
The heads and the abashed expression of the 
group are singularly happy: seldom do we 
meet with so much power in the description 
of infantine character. 

No. 386. ‘A Day-Dream,’ Franx Wr- 
BARD. A small picture, presenting a 
study of a girl in profile, seated at a 
cottage-door. She has been reading, but is 
now lost in thought: the whole is very 
carefully finished. The features are qualified 
with much sweetness. 

No. 388. ‘A Subject from Florentine 
History, Gzorcz WEtis. The subject is a 
well-known romantic love-incident which 
took place in the times of the factious dis- 
tractions of Florence. The composition con- 
tains four figures, which are painted without 
pretension ; indeed nothing beyond accuracy 
and commonplace principle is essayed ; the 
mere accomplishment of the one, and the 
simple fulfilment of the other, are the 
secrets of the success of even very great 
works, 

No. 394. ‘The Bay of Swansea from 
Newton, A. F. Roxtre. The subject is 
judiciously selected, and painted in a manner 
superior to everything we have seen exhi- 
bited under this name. 

No. 407. ‘ Gipsies a the Common— 
Early Morning,’ Epwarp WItttams, Senior. 
This effect is always powerful ;—that of a 
dark ground, with objects and figures risin 
against a light horizon. It is well manage 
here ; the touch is firm. ; 

No. 408. ‘The Flight of Mary Stuart from 
Lochleven—Early Dawn,’ J. W.Guass. The 
subject declares itself at once. The imper- 
sonations may be of the proposed period ; 
then there is the hot haste, the intense 
anxiéty of the whole party ; and it may be 
said to be yet night, inasmuch as the dark- 
ness has not yet yielded to day. The party 
are sound and crossing a brook; the 
moon is yet high; thus the dark figures 
against the lighter sky, and the —s of 
the armour with incidental lights, accordin 
to this arrangement, realise an opposition o 

t force. 

No. 418. ‘Muslin Worker, E. J. Copnert. 
A girl seated on a bank in an open compo- 
sition ; in the figure there is much sweet- 
ness and simplicity. The om portion 
has been very elaborately painted. 

No. 419. ‘The Robber’s Cave; Melting 
Plate,’ Groncz Harvey. This isa large pic- 
ture, occupying a portion of the centre of the 
room. It is a Rembrandtesque effect, glazed 


_very highly for the sake of depth—too much 


80, we think, as som very little will be seen 
but the heads of the two figures, which, in 
the centre of the composition, represent two 


robbers busied at a crucible, with the articles 
of plate strewed around them. Not only is 
the feeling of the picture, but the character 
of the figures, of the olden schools. 

No. 420. ‘An Old Mill at Bisho toke,’ 
H. Dawson. The picture thus numbered is 
asmall work of much excellence ; but it does 
not, we think, answer to the title. 

No, 423. ‘The Lesson,’ W. Hemstey, A 
small figure, that of a young rustic, conning 
hard words at school ; it is characteristic, 
and very careful, 

No: 424. ‘ Flowers,’ Miss A. F. Marriz, 
A small picture, of much merit in execution, 
and great elegance in composition. 

The water-colour drawings are exhibited 
upon two screens in the first room ; of these 
may be mentioried ‘The Legend, Kart 
Hartmann ; “The Ruined Fortress,’ Frep. 
Rumsz ; ‘ Grapes,’ Miss E. Cuarnock ; 
‘Poetry, Musi¢;and Painting,” Karu Harr. 
mann; ‘Wild Fruit,’ Miss Saran F, 
Hewett; ‘Flowers and Fruit, Mrs. Ww. 
DUFFIELD. 

The ———— are generally of better 
quality than they have hitherto been, ahd 
by the exhibition of them upon screens they 
are seen to — advantage than when 
hung in the fourth room, as heretofore. 


ee es 


THE VERNON GALLERY. 


CHRIST LAMENTING OVER JERUSALEM. 
Size of the Picture, 4 ft. 10fin. by 3 ft. 2 in. 

Sir C.L. Eastlake, P.R.A., Painter, J. Outrim, Engraver. 
Wrrnovur doubt this is by far the most impor- 
tant picture in character, conception, and execu- 
tion that the President of the Royal Academy 
has painted ;.and it may be considered as one 
of the gems of the Vernon collection, as it was 
of the Academy Exhibition of 1841. 

The prophecy uttered Jerusalem on 
the Mount of Olives, con the severest re- 
proof embodied in the most pathetic language that 
even the lips of divinity ever spoke,” The guilt 
of her inhabitants, the compassion that would 
have rescued, and the doom that awaited them, 
are announced almost in one short. sentence :— 


‘‘Oh, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets and stonest them that are sent to 
thee: how often would I have gathered thy 
children 





together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wae ; and ye would not ! 
** Behold your house left unto you desolate.”” 


It is clear that such a subject as this requires 
a peculiar cast of mind in the painter who would 
illustrate it. Raffaelle, Guido, or Leonardo da 
Vinci, might have grappled successfully with 
it; but neither Michael Angelo, with all his 
extraordinary genius, nor any other of the great 
Italian masters, except those we have named, 
and perhaps Annibal ci if he had had more 
of the poetry of his art, could have felt the 
touching sensibilities of — oe. Sir en 
Eastlake possesses a m y competent 
deal with it ; in fact it is one especially suited to 
him, and of this no more evidence is necessary 
than an examination ofthe charming work he 
has produced. , 

The frequent opportunities we have had of 
inspecting the picture since it hung on the walls 
of the Royal Academy, have increased rather 
than diminished the favourable opinion we then 
expressed concerning it, and which we summed 
up in the following words :—“The subject is 
full, yét it is one of the simplest grandeur; and 
the execution is worthy of the conception. 
The broad masses of drapery skilfully contrast 
with the minuteness of expression in every one 
of the actors in this solemn scene, and in the 
de of finish displayed in the minor por 
tions of the design. The colouring is admirabl 
judicious, and the light and ‘shade 80 we 
managed, that while the eye finds from ita 
delightful repose, the parts come out with a 
vigour far superior to the former productions 
of Mr. Eastlake. * * * Inaword, the work 


is Perfect.” 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

ning, which was unavoidably 
Luvel ies few days after the usual 
time, introduced to the public a display of 
works, such as has not for many years 
been equalled in the Northern metropolis. 
Several of the native artists have, to all 
appearance, done their best ; and the 
collection is, besides, enriched by few 
excellent works of English painters. With 
these latter, the hanging committee have 
dealt very liberally, aving placed almost 
every one of them on the line, and in a 
favourable light ; so that every visitor (and 
we trust the young “ professional especially 
will reap the advantage) may unob- 
stractedly avail himself of the lessons which 
these canvases convey. As the present is 
likely to be the last exhibition of the loyal 
Scottish Academy in the rooms of the 
Royal Institution, the artists in bringing 
forward, as they have done, their best works, 
are thus taking a graceful farewell of the 


Temple occupied by them for many years ; | 


and it is to be hoped will, next season, enter 
on their new and beautiful gallery, even in 
greater strength than they now evacuate the 
old. From a hasty survey made by us of the 
new building, now going onward to com- 
pletion, we should say that ample accommoda- 
tion, underarrangementsthe most favourable, 
will be afforded for the display of works of 
Art ; and that to one branch—Sculpture— 
which has been too frequently treated by 
committees as- a step-child, there will be 
accorded no ‘small portion of that justice 
which has been, for so long a time, only 
charily dealt out, but a full measure of 
which it has a right to demand from a 
corporation professing to be an “ Academy 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture.” 

ut to our notice. On entering the large 
saloon, and following as far as practicable, 
the order of the catalogue, the works 
specified below are to be noted : 


No. 1. ‘ Portrait of Joseph Robinson, Esq,’ 
by J. Ropertsoy, is a good example of 
unmannered style and forceful pencilling. 
The accessory of the Egyptian arum plant 
eontrasts happily in its tinting and tone 
with the warm local colour against which it 
is played off: the pose of the figure is easy, 
and the solidity and breadth of the whole 
mo a 

No. 7. ‘The Mignons of Henry III. of 
France, by L. Srevens, is a me ee bit 
which, although not interesting in subject, 
is very carefully painted and precious in 
colour. 

No. 8. ‘An October Day, Argyleshire.’ 
Frazer. A small plctore Sof up of 

unpretending elements: two trunks of trees 
clothed in er with brown decaying 
foliage ; forei ily handled, and fine in colour 
and coming off well from a delightfully fel¢ 


distance. The whole i adi 
—: s of exceeding truth 


7 No. 10. Returning from a Highland 

air,’ by 8. EpMoxstoy ; charged with an 
“proarious, humorous character, the inci- 
cunts naturally translated ; the rroups life- 
ike, well arranged and inted + but the 
“ dscape is crude,‘and the « fun,” thou th 

fast and furious,” is of too low and soaane 


ach c ‘ ini 

~ rey ter to minister to the respectability 
nas ‘A Highland Boy,’ by K. Macteay 
= ad , ae is brought forward, 
—f ater-pail upon a stone, by the 


it is impressively felt” and 


finished, the quality and arrangement of 
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| colour in every part being altogether worthy 

| of the accomplished artist. ; 

| No. 15. ‘A Highland Interior,’ S. Eomon- 
ston, is more refined in feeling than No. 10, 

| by the same artist. The fire-light is capitally 

| translated, and the whole work is to be com- 

mended for manual dexterity. 

No. 17. ‘The Rival Pets, Joun Guass, 
A. The subject is a peasant-girl fondlin 
dogs, and a favourite horse poking forwar 
his head to receive a share of her caresses. 
It is rather a pleasing effort, but the 
general colour wants depth and trans- 
parency, and the head of the girl is deficient 
in expression. : 

No. 24. ‘A Beech-wood Aisle,’ Toomas 
Ciark. In colour this picture bears some 
resemblance to the colder style of Mr. 
Creswick, but there the similitude ends. 
The balancing of the sides is so inveterately 
exact, that one range of trees seems to be 
merely a reflection of the other. : 

No. 25, by J. Noe Patoy, RS.A,, is a 
work having, instead of a title, a quotation 
from the prophet Isaiah, and impressively 
realising the spirit of the passage in all its 
pathos and sublimity. The dead body of a 
female, lovely in death, occupies the centre 
of the composition, the outline of which is 
indicated by a sheet of light falling in 
mystery and solemnity into the silent 
chamber, as though it were 


“* A gilded halo hovering round decay.” 


The drapery has sunk in grand folds to the 
outline of the recumbent figure ; everything 
is hushed in silence and “the rapture of 
repose,” and the feeling generated is one of 
solemnity, impressive, and profound, almost 
painful; when this is connected with the 
figure of the mourner at the couch, bending 
in an ecstacy of love and sorrow over the 
quenched light and joy of his life—the 
thrilling word-picture, so vividly pour- 
trayed by the bard, forces itself upon our 
memories, clings to our sympathies, and 
almost claims to have mingled in the 
elements of the artist’s inspiration : 
‘* He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 


* * 








Before Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where Beauty lingers,— 
And mark’d the mild angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that’s there, 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 
And, but for that sad, shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not now, 
And but for that chill, changeless brow, 
Whose touch thrills with mortality, 
And curdles to the gazer’s heart, 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon— 
Yes! but for these, and these alone, 
Some moments, ay one treacherous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power— 
So calm, so fair, so softly seal’d, 
The first, last look by death revealed.” &c. 
On this impressive picture must Mr. Paton 
take his stand in the present exhibition, his 
other works here displayed being, with one 
exception, below the high standard of esti- 
mation in which he has taught the public 
to hold his talent. In esthetic reflexions 
from Dreamland and Faérie, it is of course 
impossible for uninspired mortals to decide 
what precisely should be the character of 
the atmosphere which enfolds such regions ; 
but, nevertheless, we trust that it may, 
without offence, be alleged that mountain 
ranges of everlasting purples, ropping an 
unvaried succession of green s ies, will at 
length pall upon the sense, and become 
offensive to the taste. Verb. sap. 
_ No. 173. Mr. Patoy’s‘ Bacchus Sleeping,’ 
: 2 —_ of rare beauty: the idea is care- 
A, ought out, and is realised by the 
— with extreme delicacy of feeling, the 
. 10le being manipulated with freedom and 
grace. But the picture we have first noticed 








is this very clever artist’s 
the vom —. at wate 
o. 29. ‘The Jacobite Hiding- 

Lochaber, R. R. M‘lax, a 4'@lac, 
study, especially in the landscape, eve: 
feature of which seems conscientiously 
made out. The wild, savage chamneter 
of the scene is well preserved, and treated 
in a broad and impressive manner, No 
392. ‘An Incident in the Revolutionary 
War in America,” is one of those illus. 
trations of Scottish Highland histo 
which Mr. M‘Ian paints with such gusto 
The canvas is a large one, and crowded 
with figures fighting, dying, or dead, 
Fierce passion in the combatants is de. 
veloped to a degree that ought to satisfy 
tendencies the most sanguinary. Skilfully 
and powerfully painted is the rocky fore- 
ground, its masses being capitally broken 
up, and breadth and vigour of handling are 
observable in every part of the picture, 
with, besides, an harmonious combination 
of telling tints—but the scene is too 
horrible for further analysis. 

No. 35. ‘ Portrait ofa Gentleman,’ Roserr 
Innes. The effect very agreeable, produced 
by transparency and harmony of colour, 
as well as by spirit and freedom of touch. 

No. 43. ‘Portsmouth Harbour, E. T, 
CrawForD, R.S.A. An elaborate and tho- 
roughly sound picture. Over the distance is 
thrown a luminous haze, which is very skil- 
fully used as an instrument for uating 
the chief objects. On theright of thespectator 
a range of houses, true to the character of 
the locality, and the lines of wooden piles, 
broken up by figures, variously disposed, 
give spirit and vivacity to the scene. The 
water is excellently felt, and the ships and 
harbour craft as faultlessly drawn as they 
are effectively grouped. No. 193.‘ Morning 
after a Storm—Holy Island, with the Abbey 
of Lindisfarne,’ also by Mr. Crawford, is 
vigorously and freshly touched, evidently 
with a large, full-fed pencil. That portion of 
the sea which is rolling nearest to the beach 
isscarcely animitation—it is almost the thing 
itself ; and the beautiful colour is worthy 
of the nobly broken forms. The sky is 
skilfully cut by the masses of the old ruin, 
rendered in warm, delightful greys ; and 
the left side of the picture is made impor- 
tant by figures and fragments of a wreck, 
very forcibly translated. e 

o. 61. ‘The Wearied Reaper, by Sir 
E. Lanpseer, R.A., is a small specimen of 
the artist ; but though not an important 
or pretending work, it is yet marked by such 
traces of a master’s mind and hand as are suf- 
ficient to indicate its all-accomplished author. 

Sir Jonny Watson Gorpon, R.A, and 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
maintains his position as an unriva 
portrait artist. The Exhibition is enriched 
with four admirable specimens of his peel 
Of these, No. 64., ‘Portrait of Lord Hood, 

is painted in Sir J. Gordon’s unexag- 
gerated yet noble manner,—a manner to 
which the words of. the t, though 
primarily used on another theme, are yet 
strictly applicable—* majestic in its sim- 
plicity.” The eye of the spectator, ul 
attracted by gaudy accessories, 18 Carri 
directly a f at once to 
is so instinct with vitality ; 
character as to monopolise for itself the 
whole attention. No. 88, from the same 
pencil ‘Portrait of J. C. Swinton, —-. 
is marked by the same broad, forei rj 
treatment, and grandeur and simplicity © 
character. The subject is a plain eg 4 
poationes, seated with a book in his 
and—this is all; but out of nee 
unpretending elements has been produ 
one of the noblest of modern portraits. 


and eleva 
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No. 196. ‘ Portrait,’ by the same gifted 
artist, of a gentleman whose merits are 
chronicled in the catalogue in a lengthened 
statement, setting forth his “care, energy, 
and skill” as a public functionary, &. 
Although the subject is scarcely one that 
an artist would select from choice, as afford- 
ing scope for the display of professional 
talent, yet the picture which is here made 
up of the materials presented, is so 
excellently designed, and pronounced with 
such natural truth, that it at once impresses 
the spectator as a work of great beauty 
as well as of power. No. 206. ‘Portrait of 
Dr. Christison, also by Sir J. Gordon, is 
in every valuable quality of Art, a noble 
work, the result of genius as well as of 
perseverance. It is elevated in style, 
correct in design, and a very marvel of 
force and depth, freshness and truth. 

No. 68. ‘The Reformer’s House,’ James 
Drummonp, R.S.A. A picture which em- 
bodies the historical event of John Knox 
bringing home his second wife, Margaret 
Stewart, daughter of Lord Ochiltree. Of 
this picture, which is praiseworthy for its 
elaboration, the back-ground is made up of 
the picturesque architecture of the Nether 
Bow, old Edinburgh ; in front of which are 
presented Knox, his bride, with “troops of 
friends,” walking towards the “ Reformer’s 
House,” the stern apostle of the North look- 
ing to be somewhat out of his element, in- 
asmuch as he does not appear to be in the 
act of fulminating against the idglatry and 
Erastianism of the land, but rather under 
the humanising influence of domestic habi- 
tudes, having, but the minute previously, 
been “rydand with ane gret court on ane 
trim gelding, lyk as he had been ane of the 
Blude Royal.” All the parts of this canvas 
are made out with such amazing care, so 
sound is the judgment with which the 
groups are arranged, so harmonious and 
effective the quality and distribution of the 
tints, so spirited and neat the pencilling, 
and so naturally felt the character of the 
whole, that the performance may be un- 
hesitatingly pronounced an excellent one. 

No. 363. ‘ Blood-Hounds,’ by the same 
artist. The title is given to a party of 
savage men, apparently Border reivers, who 
are in hot pursuit of a figure running off in 
the distance. The atmospheric effect of 
twilight is delightfully rendered, both on 
the figures of the men and on the slopes of 
the distant hills. The muscular grasp of 
the “ blood-hounds,” straining to climb the 
broken bank, is forcibly expressed. Great 
brilliance, too, is given by happy contrasts 
of colour; and the entire composition is 
stirring with action,—but its character does 
not rise above the action of the melodrama. 

No. 194. ‘Come unto these yellow sands,’ 
by Ricnarp Dapp, a subject from Shaks- 
peare, a troop of “ sweet sprites ” dancing on 
the sands, the creation of a faérie fancy, 
placed in free and graceful motion, and 
pencilled with great neatness and delicacy. 
If anything, the colour is too uniformly 
ruddy ; but the invention is wonderful, the 
parts well united, and the tout ensemble 
very agreeable. 

0. 204. ‘Aquatic Birds,’ W. SuHt£ts, 
R.S.A. An intense study of nature: the 
plumage rendered with an eable soft- 
ness, the touch spirited and light, and the 
tints of life-like nature. 

No. 69. ‘A Study at Dunmaill Raise, 
Westmorland, ArrHur PERIGAL. Simple 
but picturesque in its objective, an outline 
of rocky mountain, relieved against a finely 
broken sky, the light getting its chief value 
in a brawling stream, flashing and- foamin 
along its precipitous bed. The genera 
treatment shows a sound appreciation of 


nature, as well as an undoubted improve- 
ment in the author’s mechanism of Art. 

No. 76. ‘Caistel Chaol-Chuirn, Loch 
Awe,’ Horatio Macuttocu, R.S.A. This 
is, toto celo, the best landscape in the rooms, 
and we question whether it be not the very 
finest work which its author has ever pro- 
duced. The subject is a glorious one, in 
nature, and the aspect under which it is 
here oe shows how intensely it 
must have been felt by the artist. The 
extreme distance is closed by two mountain 
piles of primitive rock gradually approaching 
the spectator through a broken and diver- 
sified sweep of the tertiary series; be- 
tween this and the foreground stretches the 
level peninsula, on the right tongue of 
which are placed the ruins of the fortress. 
The distant mountain-mass, painted chiefly 
under the effect of a dark sky, is magnifi- 
cently treated; the hollows filled with 
shadow, the relievo parts the while re- 
ceiving, through the breaks of the clouds, 
streams of brilliance which play upon the 
huge shoulders of the hills, developing the 
grandeur of their varied forms. The level 
mid-distance, margined by a bend of the 
lake, is given with great sweetness; but, 
after all, the crowning beauty of the picture 
is the foreground, with its sandy and stony 
hollows, fringed with decaying mountain 
fern, from a mass of which issues a tiny 
bubbling stream, lighting up the spot and 
winding out of the picture. The distances 
are justly proportioned ; and in every part 
the colouring is brilliant and harmonious, 
and the character of the whole one of forcible 
and majestic beauty. We think it one of 
the finest landscape-works ever painted. 

No. 77. ‘ Portrait of the Rev. Dr. John 
Muir, Joun Granam Gitpert, RSA. 
The figure well arranged, and the treatment 
broad and free. 

No. 80. ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ WiLLiam 
Smetuiz Watson, R.S.A. A good subject, 
treated with refined sentiment. 

No. 81. ‘Skaters—a Scene on Dudding- 
stone Loch,’ Cuar.es Legs, R.S.A. Within 
the last few years the author of this work 
has made amazing progress in his art; all 
his previous efforts having been immeasu- 
rably distanced-by his ‘ Curlers,—a large 
picture gem i exhibited, and now being 
engraved ; and also, and chiefly, by the 
present work, which is of the highest cha- 
racter in almost every desirable quality of 
Art. The frosty atmosphere is delightfully 
rendered in the sky, and its effects upon the 
faces of the moving groups is marked with 
unmistakeable correctness. The “scene” 
is a crowded one; but no damaging con- 
fusion is apparent in, the system of agroup- 
ment. On the contrary, such features of 
the composition as naturally give value to 
it, are, without being frittered into disjointed 
fragments, skilfully preserved and made pro- 
minent, and impart a unity to the whole, in 
purpose, action, and character. The skaters 
are thrown into bold and graceful poses, infi- 
nitely diversified ; the folds and arrangement 
of their costume rustling in the reeze, 
truthfully indicate the velocity with which 
they are severally urged onward in the 
“roaring play.” In the right foreground, 
a group, gathered around a girl selling fruit, 
is one of the most happily rendered es 
in the composition, and seems besides, to be 
necessary as a relief to the bustling action 
in other parts. The ‘Skaters’ is a work of 
careful study, excellent in design and ex- 
pression, precious and harmonious in colour, 
and spiritedly and broadly handled. 

No. 82. ‘ Wooden Bridge, at Kate’s Mill, 
_E_T. Crawrorp, R.S.A. Asmall landscape 
bit, noteworthy for its being fine in feeling, 





and painted with a firm rapid pencil. 
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No. &5. ‘Beech and Oak in August,’ 
ALEXANDER Frazer. Another little gem : 
the tree boles, which are of precious tin 
come out nicely relieved from the bank, an 
the foreground is of the neatest ncilling.' 

No. 86. ‘On the Avon, near Fintithgow,’ 
James Srey. A river bit, shut in by trees, 
and very clear and beautiful in colour. 

D. O. Hitt, R.S.A. the Secretary of the 
—- exhibits four landseca Of 
these, No. 87 is a view of the ‘ Ruins of the 
Palace of Dunfermline in the Woods.’ a 
subject associated with many interesting 
events in the history of the royal houses of 
Bruce and Stuart. The picture carries im- 
press with it. On the right of the spectator 
a range of crumbling architecture, broken 
by oriel windows, recedes truthfully and 
effectively ; and the masses of fallen orna- 
ment, cornice, capital, and shaft, all in 
beautiful tone, mingling with decayed tree- 
boles and branches, and overrun with 
creeping-plants, are rendered with deep 
poetic feeling. The eye is seduced from the 
crisply handled old tree in the foreground, 
up the ascent in mid-distance, to a fi 
that, from the truth with which it is placed 
in aérial perspective, seems to measure 
to us every yard of the intervening 
space. The sky is very fine; but in the 
leafing of the principal trees there is a 
mannerism, which is to be regretted, as it is 
a serious drawback to an otherwise excellent 
picture. Mr. Hill’s best work is No. 337, 
the ‘Shrine of St. Cuthbert, (Durham 
Cathedral), which has been sketched from 
the Prebend’s Bridge, and is here given on 
a large canvas, with a fine feeling for the 
architectural glories of the magnificent 
pile. The scene is painted under a warm 
sunset effect, which is well pronounced in 
sky and flood, and on the crowns of the trees 
which, in ceful, unmannered forms, 








clothe the bank sloping from the walls to 
the margin of the river. The light is deli- 
ciously graduated, from the sunset glow in 
the sky, to the half-darks about the bridge ; 
and the reflections in the water are, with 
one exception, everything that could be 
desired. Marks of haste are, we} think, 
evident in sund P ser ody and if the 
author could be induced to give another 
week of careful painting to this work, he 
could not fail to make it a truly precious one. 

No. 93. ‘The Promenade,’ Jonn A. 
Hovston, R.S.A. A cabinet bit, the sub- 
ject of which is a little peasant-girl, with a 
broad-leaved plant held over her head as a 
parasol. The colour is clear and harmonious, 
and the treatment, both of figure and land- 
scape, very pleasing. 

o. 115. ‘Scene from Don Quixote,’ C. 
R. Lesute, R.A., has been already noticed 
in our Journal, as will be at once remem- 
bered, when we state that it is a representa- 
tion of the scene in which the Duke's 
—— after rating Don Quixote for his 
faith in knight-errantry, and Sancho for 
being so silly as to have faith in his master, 
and, eke, the Duke, for encouraging their 
wild fantasies, rushes from the company in 
a towering rage. This fine work is being 
gradually mellowed by time. 

-In its immediate vicinity, and also on the 
line, is No. 122. Mr, Linneu’s ‘ Under ,the 
Hawthorn,’ a subject delightfully felt, and, 
in many respects, nobly realised. The 
trunk of the hawthorn is true to nature, 
but we think that a successful translation of 
the prickly character of the tree is not 
given, either in the manner of leafing, or in 
the anatomy of the smaller branches. It is 
also to be wished oy? non oes sn 
imparted to the figures, for at present they 
seem to be iherouh in the The 
distance is clearly and beautifully toned ; 
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picture may not be up to | 
the standard of several great works pro- 
duced by the author, it is yet marked by 
sach qualities of excellence as will sustain 
utation. 
A rentet to the last is No. 137. ‘ Beverly 
Beck, Yorkshire,’ by im # OAKES, one of 
those subjects which the gifted Constable 
was wont to paint ; a canal lock, with over- 
hanging trees, the accessories consisting of 
the usual canal barges, figures, water-planta, 
and swimming fowls. The colour, however, 
is by no means like that of glorious old 
Constable, as instead of his varied and finely- | 
toned greys running through his darks, and | 
giving value to the light relievo parts, there | 
is here an agglomeration of monotonous | 
browns on lock, barges, and banks, which 
looks heavy and asks for relief. The best | 
sage of the picture is the sky, and that 
is pure and lustrous in tint, as well as 
unmannered in drawing and arrangement. 
A rainbow is developed on a retiring | 
showery cloud, and the transparent grey 
masses on the left, tell admirably as a 
balance. 

Beneath the last is hung No. 138. | 
‘Creagean-nan-dearag, by Ricnarp Ans- 
DELL; its objective being a pile of rocks, 
broadly handled, and coming out of the 
canvas with unquestionable solidity. On 
the slope of one of the stony masses, lies a 
wounded stag, over against which are placed 
two eagles preparing to pounce upon their 
quarry. In some nee the picture is a | 
= yhrase of one by the same artist, exhi- 
yited at the Manchester Institution, during 
the last autumn, and quite equal to it in | 
power and natural truth. In the present | 
work there is not, indeed, a single weak | 


and, althbugh the 











ge. 

No. 123. ‘ Eveleen,’ R. Herpmay, and No. | 
124, ‘Minnow Fishers,’ Jonn A. Hovstoy, 
R.3.A., two cabinet bits of pleasing cha- 
racter, clearly and delicately touched. 

No, 131. ‘ Portrait of the Artist, painted 
by request of, and for the Academy,’ J. 
Grauam Givpert, RS.A. Of a quiet, be- 
coming character, and pencilled with free- | 
dom and firmness. A beautiful work. | 

No, 132. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. P. M. Miller,’ 
Joux Rozertson. The head is very nicely | 
painted, the attitude of the figure well | 
chosen and graceful, the fleshes pure and | 
naturally true, and a singularly effective 
treatment of the costume. , 

No. 136. ‘The Money Lender, J. E. 
Lauper, R.S.A. A fine characteristic head, 
painted in a low tone, in passages some- 
what Rembrandtesque ; confessedly with- 
out the magic of chiar’oscuro, which 
fovms the glory of the old master, it is 
also without his occasional coarseness and 
vulgarity. The same excellent artist exhi- 
bite eight other works. Among these are 
No. 205, ‘Master Walter Scott and his 
friend, Sandy Ormiston,’ in which the 
future author of “ Waverley” is depicted 
as a little boy, seated on a rocky knoll 
fondling two doga, but absorbed, the while. 
in evident wonder and delight with the tala 
of Border foray, which the “aged hind ” 
narrating, the eye ‘of the latter 
with enthusiasm, and his lips pouring out 
w flood of unbroken eloquence, aided by an 
accompaniment of animated gesture,” In 
design the picture could scarcely be im- 
proved. The bold foreshortening of the 
peasant’s left arm is a very fine specimen of 
skill in draughtmanship, an 
both of the storyteller an 
listener is fall of character. The arrange- 
ment is pleasing and effective. and the 
manipulation free and firm. No, 224. « Bailie 
| Duncan M‘Wheeble at Breakfast . poe 
Waverley”), In expression, natural ; 


” is 
ter lighted up 


1 the expression 
d of the rapt 


i} 





in touch careful, spirited and free, though 
it must be said that the fleshes | are 
somewhat hard. All the accessories— 
and these are numerous—are made out 


with a marvellous care and a finish worthy 
of Gerhard Douw. The picture solicits a 
particular inspection, which it will well re- 
pay. No. 319. 
title is presented a 
gateway of Gothic 
leading to the crypt or cloisters of a decayed 
cathedral, and mournfully exhibiting the 


‘Time’s Changes.’ Under this 
crumbling weed-covered 
architecture, apparently 


influence of the inexorable edaxr rerwm. 
The treatment of this subject is deeply 
oetical and impressive. 

: No. 140. The Haunted House,’ and No. 
423, ‘The Deserted House, by W1LL1am 
Provproot, are evidently conscientious 
transcripts of real objects, forcible and in- 
tensely natural in colour, and of very careful 
finish. 

No. 148. ‘Red Deer Reposing,’ J. G1LEs, 
RS.A., correct in drawing, and light and 
delicate in touch. 

No. 149. ‘Interior of Roslin Chapel,’ 
Grorce W. Smupson. The objective interest- 
ingly brought forward under a yee 
management of subdued light; the touch 
neat, and the colour precious and effective. 

No. 152. ‘Wide Awake,’ a title (the pour 
ay of which is not very apparent) given 

xy the artist, W. Davis, to a vigorously 
handled picture, in which are represented 
two terriers, excellently designed and 
painted. 

No. 154.‘ The Piazetta of St. Mark, &e.,’ 
by E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., is a work of mar- 
vellous finish. This subject has been so 
often painted that it must be familiar, in 
its main features, to every habitué of our 
galleries ; and never, perhaps, has it been 
more faithfully or agreeably transcribed than 
upon this canvas. The architecture has, 
indeed, been ably rendered by Canaletti, 
truthfully realised by the late 8. Prout, 
and sublimed in the magic atmosphere of 
Turner ; but none of these artists had the 
accurate eye of Mr. Cooke for the por- 
traiture of the canal craft, and such must 
always make a valuable portion of any 
picture representing this particular Venetian 
subject. The gondolas in this work are 
of the veritable model, and the position of 
the several gondoliers are precisely such as 


give to them the surest footing as well 
| as 


as the greatest mechanical advantage 
in propelling or backing their craft, as 
occasion may require. The groups of spec- 
tators are life-like and judiciously arranged ; 
and the water itself, liquid and exquisite 
in tone, is seen to move in gentle but un- 
broken wavelets. In every inch of the 
architecture the drawing is correct, and 
the whole is of a finish the most elaborate. 
While on the subject of Venice, attention 
may be called to No. 200, ‘Venice,’ by D. 
Rosents, R.A.,a picture with much the same 
objective as that by Mr. Cooke. The archi- 
tecture is, as a matter of course, rendered 
with a correct and delightful pencil, and 
all the local tints faithfully translated, The 
canal also is clearly pronounced, calm and 
mirror-like, doubling in its ’ water as 
effectively as needs be the various objects 
which rise above its margin or float upon 
its pellucid surface. These features are most 
charmingly felt and tenderly pencilled ; 
but having said so much, it may be asked 
how it comes—in the midst of such stillness 
and repose as suffuse the subject—that the 
awning of the nearest boat is ballooned 
and the flag at her mast blown out horizon- 
tally as though each were under the 
influence ofa smart breeze? These thin 
we glaringly anomalous, and break up the 
1armony ofan otherwise lovely picture, 
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No. 156. ‘Scene in Ettrick F, ’ 
Rosert 8. Lauper, R.S.A., a smaii pictur’ 


with the appearance of having been pai 

on the spot, characterised ‘we hee sre 
drawing, purity of tint, breadth in its 
masses, and forcible pencilling. Mr 
Lauder’s highest work, however, in the || 
present exhibition is No. 54, ‘The Gow || 
Chrom and the Glee-Maiden,’ a subject | 
from the “Fair Maid of Perth.” Nothing | 
could be in better taste than the design, | 
more careful and correct in the drawing. 
or more exquisite thanthe chiar’oscuro. The | 
‘ Gow ’ is precisely the stalwart manly frame 
depicted in the story, and the flowing and 
more graceful outline of the female figure 
brings out effectively and at once the 
contrast aimed at by the artist; and 
the general result is as felicitous as could 
be desired. 

No. 159. ‘ Gazellesattacked by aPanther’ || 
Veruat. Of excellent design, and touched 
with immense freedom and truth. 

No. 160 ‘The Haunted House, on Auld 
Halloween,’ W. B. Scort, is a cottage interior, 
occupied by a group of sprites in the act of 
dancing, Wee A and flinging” upon the 
hearth, and brought retin under an effect 
of fire-light. The drawing of the figures is 
faultless, and there is much graceful abandon 
thrown into the eccentric grouping and | 
attitudes. The episode behind the screen, || 
from which an auld wife and two lasses | 

| 
| 





wonderingly survey the orgies, is richly and 
humorously narrated; and the whole is 
broadly and spiritedly pencilled. 

No. 161. ‘ Lisbon from the Almeida,’ G. 
Simpson, R.S.A. A faithful representation 
of the picturesque locality under an 
agreeable sunlight effect, pure and trans- 
— in colour, and of the artist’s well- 

nown careful finish. 

No. 162. ‘Ariadne abandoned by Theseus,’ 
J. Z. Bert. In the manner of Etty. The 
fleshes of the recumbent, scantily draped 
female are of estimable purity, pulpy and 
life-like, the figure well drawn and disposed, 
and there is a precious character of colour in 
the covering which is thrown over her 
limbs, as well as an arrangement of its 
folds, broad and even grand: finally, the 
lights and shadows—which must have been 
very carefully studied, are distributed with 
sound judgment in every part. 

No. 164. ‘Paris—a Newfoundland Dog,’ || 
J.M‘Leop. Thesubject isbroughtforward |, 
with commendable force and natural truth ; 
but as the animal is black, in every part, 
there wants a little bit of colour somewhere 
to relieve the dark monotony. 

Of the Italian subjects of CHARLES 
Cotman there are four specimens, which are 
in general freely and forcibly designed, but 
somewhat hard and opaque. The best of 
those here exhibited is No. 165. ‘ Buffaloes 
Drawing Timber,’ the outline of which is 
bold, free and expressive, the objective well 
arranged, and the lights and shadows 80 
distributed as to orotnse an excellent relief. 
In the others, there is a predominance of 
an unmitigated dusky hue, by no means 
agreeable to the eye. In the depiction of 
such subjects a greater variety and more 
pleasing quality of tints might readily be 
introduced, without prejudice to the trath 
of the scenes represented, and with judicious 
management could not choose but impart 
to them a desirable airy lightness and ® 
vivacity, in which they are now t00 fre- 
quently deficient. 

No. 96. ‘Dean Swift and the Errand- 
Boy, W. Dovetas, R.8.A. An illustration 
of the well-known anecdote, told, if we 
mistake not, of others besides the satirical 
Dr. Swift. The scene is laid in the digni- 
tary’s study, the arrangements (!) of which 
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are by no means dignified, but, on the 
contrary, such as we should naturally expect 
in the litter-ary economy of such a personage. 
These matters are admirably felt by the 
artist. The lad who has brought the present 
has just been installed in the holy man’s 
easy chair, which piece of furniture is, of 
course, crumbling and fragile: disorganised, 
in fact, as the bookshelves against which it 
is relieved, or even as the books themselves, 
which latter form a 


‘* rudis indigestaque moles ” 


of tattered sheets of letter-press, pic- 
turesquely enshrined in impromptu cover- 
ings of moth-eaten calf-skin and dusty 
vellum ; all these things are in excellent 
keeping with the rough satirist’s habiliments 
and general personal appearance. The 
figure of the Dean has been objected to as 
representative of a person less accomplished 
and respectable; but in good sooth the 
Dean was by no means an arbiter eleganti- 
arum, as to either his own person or 
manners ; and we must hold that the artist 
has conceived and worked out a very 
impartial portrait. The accessories of this 
picture are of exquisite finish, and the pose 
and expression of the young wag ensconced 
in the arm-chair are so charged with sly 
humour, as to be sufficient to cause the 
spectator’s “lungs to crow like chanticleer.” 
No. 240. ‘ Attempted Assassination of 
William of Orange,’ from the same pencil, 
is forcible in colour, animated in expression, 
and firmly painted. No. 282. ‘Philosophy 
in the Olden Time,’ also by Mr. Douglas. 
The picture is made up of four figures in 
ancient costume, placed in “St. Andrew’s 
cloistered hall,” freely grouped, and very 
skilfully brought forward from the archi- 
tectural background. The pencilling is at 
once graceful and broad ; the character and 
expression of the whole very fine, and the 
group admirably supported by the chiar’- 
oscuro. 

Wm. Crawrorp exhibits eight pictures : 
No. 100. ‘The Sisters. Of this work the 
treatment of the draperies is the most 
commendable passage ; these are cast with 
great breadth and freedom, and the colour 
of the whole is lustrous and capitally 
arranged. No. 127. ‘The Morning Star ;’ 
again a fine disposition of costume, and the 
figure very effectively brought forward : 
but, although full-grown, the sex is not very 
clearly ‘indicated. No. 299. ‘Rose Brad- 
wardine, another ideal portrait, designed in 
excellent taste, and pencilled in a free and 
spirited manner. Mr. Crawford has also 
some portraits in water-colour, but they do 
not call for special notice. Not so those 
which he has painted of ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert Innes,’ No. 370, which are excel- 
lent as likenesses, and very clever in 
pencilling. 

Of the works of Mr. Erskine Nicot, of 
which there are seven specimens here, it 
_ be said that while they are beautiful 
and effective in colour, as well as very 
cleverly pencilled, they are yet outrageous 
in character, or, perhaps, it ought rather 
to be said, they are caricatures. If the 
artist were to turn his attention to such 
subjects as the fishermen’s wives and fami- 
lies of Newhaven —of whom he could, 
every day, have notable examples in or 
near to his own city—he would be much 
more likely to make a name for himself 
in the production of works whose subjects 
he may, by frequent opportunity, become 
thoroughly acquainted with. No. 332. 
His ‘Rustic Anglers;-is a picture of 
truthful and natural character; and i 
such a style and manner were adhered to, 


the results would be more satisfactory in 








every way, than they can prove under a 
system where the expression of legitimate 
action is made to give place to the contor- 
tions of the lowest melodrame; and the 
natural character of humble social life, to 
degenerate into rampant absurdity and 
caricature. Such things are irremediable 
even by the artist’s fine By 2 of colour 
and neatness of pencil. . Erskine Nicol 
cannot paint the Irish peasantry ; and it is 
time he were told so. 

No. 102. ‘ White Kirk, East Lothian,’ T. 
Cuiark. To be noted for a fine sky, with 
grey rolling clouds: the whole painted in 
a cool tone, with delicate feeling. 

No. 107. ‘Moonlight’ Waiter H. 
Paton. <A perfect little gem. The darks 
upon the boles of the trees are of a precious 
quality, and the mass of silvery cloud, free 
from mannerism, is as fine in form and 
beautiful in tint, as it is telling in effect. 
No. 248. ‘ Crookstone Tower,’ by the 
same pencil. This is a very refined speci- 
men of Art, especially in the quality of colour 
and the management of the chiaro’scuro. 
A ruined tower, rising from an upland 
slope, cuts a stratum of stormy clouds, hori- 
zontally placed—an arrangement it is true, 
very often had recourse to by landscape 
artists ; but seldom, if ever, have we seen 
so fine a quality of colour, rich and pure, 
while it is subdued and natural, worked 
into the portraiture of such a subject. The 
darks are indescribably tender and impres- 
sive, and the entire work one of unmingled 
beauty. Three other small landscape speci- 
mens, from the same pencil, have all the 
desirable qualities spoken of as existing in 
the last, and give fine promise of the young 
artist attaining a distinguished professional 
rank. ° 
No. 167. ‘The Madrigal, “Keep your 
Time,’’ J. C. Horstey, R.A, As the 
representation of a musical party, it suc- 
cessfully illustrates the title. An old 
pedantic euphuist, having installed himself 
as director, evidently regards Number One 
as the important personage of the group. 
This idea is admirably —— Indeed, 
the whole composition is full of character ; 
and not the least to be noted for the impress 
of its natural truth, is the episode performed 
by the pair of lovers on the left, whose 
occupation in love-making, has evidently put 
the musical performers out of “time,”—as 
the position and facial expression of the 
accompanist at the pianoforte very clearly 
indicate. This picture is estimable for the 
correctness of its design, the grace of its 
composition, the natural expression of 
the emotions depicted, and its beautiful 
colour. , 

That Mr. W. B. Jounstone, R.S.A,, is a 
capable and correct draughtsman, is proved 
by even a slight examination of his works ; 
and it were to be wished that his skill in 
the management of colour were commen- 
surate with his undoubted talent in the use 
of the port-crayon. The excellence as well 
as the deficiency now asserted or implied, 
being observable in almost every one of the 
pictures which he this year exhibits, neither 
the number nor the name of any work needs 
be set down for more particular reference. 
We should like to see from Mr. W. B. 
Johnstone’s pencil a cartoon in large (say of 
some subject from the “ Faérie Queene”), 
done in simple chiar’oscuro ; for sure we 
are that such a work would come from his 
hand with sound claims to a high apprecia- 
tion. 

Nos. 144, 146, 199, 336, and 429, are por- 
traits painted by Dante, Macwxg, RS.A., 


f| aiid-are among-the-finest works in the room 


The first in order (No. 114) is a sitting full 
length of an old gentleman, placed upon the 
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canvas with’ that skill of draughtsmanship 
and fine appreciation of colour, for which the 
artist has always been remarkable. Painted 
Without any straining after effect, this 
portrait is chiefly to be noted for the unob- 
trusive character of its elements, the 
majestic simplicity of its design, and the 
roundness and relief of the colour. No, 146 
is a sitting full length of ‘a Lady ;’ in its pose 
graceful and even elegant, excellent in colour, 
of firm and spirited execution, and the 
tout ensemble of wondrous beauty. In No. 199, 
a full length of ‘Mrs. Robert Stewart,’ there 
is an elevation and refinement of feeling 
which at once meets the requirements of 
taste the most fastidious. The subject is 
represented in the open air, descending a 
garden terrace, and the fi is so placed 
amid the various accessories that notwith- 
standing all the contrasts which the scene 
naturally presents, the paramount interest 
is still centered in the living, breathing 
subject. The grace of the pose, the in- 
telligence and the elevation of feeling which 
characterise the head, added to the pure and 
precious colour of the fleshes, the breadth 
of the drapery folds, and the marvellous 
textile imitations thereof, the skilful contrast 
of light and shadow, and the firmness and 
lightness of the pencilling ; these qualities 
make this portrait a precious and most 
desirable work. It may be said both that 
the artist was fortunate in having such a 
subject as is here depicted, and the subject 
in having found so accomplished an illus- 
trator. With reference to No. 336, ‘ Portrait 
of Mrs. T. Edington,’ what has just now been 
said may also be applied without bating 
one position. The design of the latter is 
unmannered, ingenious and graceful, the 
fleshes pearly and transparent, the general 
colouring forceful and clear, the touch 
delicate, yet free and firm, and the chiar’ 
oscuro uniting all the parts with inex- 





pressible sweetuess and beauty. 

No. 106. ‘Poor Mailie,’ GourLay STEEL, 
A. A subject from Burns, The animals 
are characteristically delineated, and their 
several passions well expressed. The pose 
of the shepherd, too, is sympathetic, and 
the figure excellently designed. It how- 
ever strikes us, that if his plaid had been 
painted in gray check, instead of red, the 
masses would have been better harmonised. 
No. 166, ‘A Snow-Drift,’ by the; same 
artist: sheep are here introduced, some 
sheltered under a bank, others creeping 
toward the bield. The animals are 
naturally and powerfully described; the 
drifted snow truthfully rendered, and the 
cold dreary, atmospheric effect admirably 
pronounced. 

Nos. 53, 67, 97, and 323 are portraits by 
Cotvin Smiru, R.S.A. The second and last 
in order are to be noted for their fine draw- 
ing, and the air of elegance which charac- 
terises the heads : that of Mrs. Innes(No.53) 
is delightfully felt; the expression, as 
Sterne says, is “calm, pale, penetrating,” 
of dignified yet gentle expression, un- 
affected in attitude, and fore ble and clear in 
colour. No. 97, ‘ Portrait of A. Innes, Esq.,’ 
is in an elevated style, pure and forcible in 
colour, and of broad and masterly execution. 
No. 323. ‘ Portrait of J. Campbell, Esq., of 
Kilberry,’ is freely designed, well placed, 
and remarkable for a delicious management 
of the demi-tints. 

Nos. 50, 209, and 336 ‘Portraits,’ by 
Mvuyeo Bourtoy, all of which are marked 
with nature and truth. The fleshes are of 
excellent colour, the heads well placed, and 
the hair loosely and freely treated. 

Nos. 22 and 368, ‘ Portraits, by Joun 
Srevens, R.S.A., the latter an excellent 
likeness of the late Mrs. Hagh Cowan. 
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biect is represented as turn 

the leaf’ of. A large volume, apparently the 
Bible; and the expression, mild and 
apiritue, is in fine harmony with the 
exercise in which the subject is engaged. 
The work is a delightful one, both in design 

d colour. , 

No 274. ‘An Illustration of a Scene in 
the Fourth Act of King Lear,’ C. W. Core, 
KA. Of this fine picture the prevalent 
characteristic is a feeling of tender senti- 
ment concentrated, as it were, in Cordelia 
and the aged Lear, but reflected thence 
in the faces and attitudes of the other 
figures—the company of musicians and the 
chorister boys,—whose expression responds 
to the solemnity which is settling on the 
worn lineaments of the king, and to the 
crushing affliction which bows down the 
yntle Cordelia, as she pours out the 
fulness of her heart over the wreck of her 
departing father. The artist’s success in 
the portraiture of these emotions at once 
makes its way to our pulses—thrills the 
frame, as a strain of dirge-music in a minor 
key,—or as sorrow finding utterance in the 
rythm of an elegiac poem, or as the melan- 
choly echoes of gentle waters breaking in 
an ocean cavern, Every object is made 
to speak in sympathy ; the hands, especially, 
(how exquisite they are in drawing !)—the 
hands of allthe figures are full of sentiment, 
almost vocal in their expression, and of 
themselves alone would be sufficient to 


ing over | pheric effect, argo | and impressively 
‘true, let us — to 

| Here, the sun d the , 

| hills, and his fading rays are mingling with 


o. 63, ‘Sundown.’ 
as dipped behind the distant 


the first approaches of twilight. A broad 
expanse of sea, with distant land, almost 


| dreamy in outline, fill nearly the whole of 


the intervening space between the distant 
horizon and the foreground; while two 
masses of cloud, singular in form, yet still 
wearing the impress of natural truth, throw 
their darkly toned reflexions over the undu- 
lating water. The remainder of the picture 
is bathed in a flood of mellowed light. The 
word “sundown” happily expresses the 
meaning and feeling of the picture, and 
never perhaps was that feeling more 
loriously described by the pencil. The 
Fiquid ridges are very slightly developed, 
and the gentle swell catches the fading glow 
from the west, but the calm — 
surface is preserved unbroken, not so muc 
as one feather of a ripple disturbing its 
lustre, or interrupting the low melody of its 
murmur as it steals slowly onward to the 
shore. The feeling of this subject is so truly 
and profoundly expressed, that we cannot 
conceive of any rendering of nature ap- 
proaching, by one jot or tittle, nearer to 
realisation. And yet, we would request 
Mr. Harvey to let us see some of the results 
of his pencil in that walk of Art, and upon 
those subjects, which he has well-nigh made 
his own. With an evidently warm interest, 


develop the pathos of the story. If this | throwing his affections backward into the 
beautiful picture have a fault at all, it | struggles for conscience which were main- 
thight perhaps be said to be somewhat | tained by his countrymen in bygone times, 
liny. But this suggestion is not offered | his works are faithful interpretations of the 
without hesitation. social and religious mind of the North, and 

Another of the attractions of the Exhi- | they will live while there lives a remem- 


bition is No, 269, ‘Sophia and Olivia,’ by 
Tuos. Faxv, RS.A., a subject from the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” and formerly exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy. The distinc- 
tive character of the pair, as delineated by 
Goldsmith, is well preserved here, in the 
expression, character, and even in the 
costume. It is difficult to particularise 
where every passage is commendable, but it 
ought to be said that the figures are delight- 
fully imagined, brought forward from an 
éxquisitely treated distance; the costume 


brance of the sufferings borne or braved by 
the worshipper in the glen or on the 
mountain side. Mr. Harvey has perhaps 
sufficiently illustrated this department of 
theological history ; at least, we can call to 
_ mind but little in the historical records of 
| the children of the Covenant which his 
pencil has not translated; and if by a 
series of works, in every one of which he 
has been successful, he has shown his power 
to grasp, and mould to his purpose, the 
events of a stormy period of his country’s 


is of the veritable texture and mode of the | history, and given to them an impressive 
time in which the subjects are supposed to | rendering, such as they had never before 
have “flourished :” the rendering of the | received, we should fike that he now 
thick silks, laces, and quilted petticoats, | essayed the illustration of narratives of a 
reflecting the play of shimmering lights, are | still nobler and holier cast, the records of 
all given with wonderful truth, and great | the lives of our Lord and his apostles. This 





elaboration. It is, in all respects, a very | greatsection of Art at present wants fitting 


charming picture. 
The present exhibition is so high-charac- 
tered that we have been led on, almost 


unconsciously, to devote to it much more | 


than the usual amount of space, and must 
now hasten to a conclusion ; but not before 
calling attention to the works of one of the 
luminaries of the Northern Academy ; we 
‘mean Mr. Gronor Hanver. This gentleman 
contributes no specimen of that section of 
genre, perhaps we ought to say history, with 


which his name is almost exclusively asso- | 


ciated ; _we now allude to his powerful 
illustrations of the Covenanters’ lives and 
manners, #o generally known through the 


medium of engravings from his pictures. | 


To the present exhibition he has sent only 
two small landscape sketches. On these a 
few words, and more thereafter on another 
matter, No. 28, ‘The Head of the Burn,’ is 
made up of very slight materials, but the 
mind and hand of a master have obviously 
been at work ; and a little bank and stream 
of broken water, have been moulded into a 
picture of high character. The colouring 
bold and strong, and the feeling of it 


delightful, But, for a delineation of atmos- 


| illustration, and that, too, on a scale corres- 
| pondent to the grandeur of the events 
| Which it should aim to record, and the 

majesty of the characters who moved 

amidst the hallowed scenes. To the paint- 
_ ing of such subjects, we cannot at present 
think of any one more competent than Mr. 

George Harvey. In addition to his skill 
' in design, his excellence both as a draughts- 
man and colourist, he possesses that 
| chastened solemnity of imagination which 

is indispensable to the right performance of 
| the Suggested work, and which, we are 
| willing to believe, would inspire his heart 

with the love of throwing out its fulness on 
themes so hallowed and sublime. A series 
of paintings in large, depicting, for example 
| the Gospel Parables, could not fail, from 

the fact of their universality of application 
to human character, of interesting the 
_ public mind ; and would doubtless tend to 
| foster a taste for great works in a de vart- 
| ment of Art which does not seem to hess 
tanity oto, and ine eons ener 

8, orious one— 

| Mr. Harvey embrace it ° eee 


An object of leading interest is ‘ Christmas 


in the Baron’s Hall,’ by D. Mactisz, R.A, 
lent for exhibition by its proprietor, Mr. 
Birch, of Harbourne Hall. ith this work 
many of our readers have already made 
acquaintance. Daring in its invention and 
impressive in character, the fearless and 
unhesitating manner in which its multitude 
of figures are dis , show masterly skill 
in drawing; the principle on which the 
groups are individualised by their several 
impromptu occupations, and yet tied 
together, so as to constitute one telling, 
harmonious whole, is worthy of the dis- 
tinguished author, and perhaps could not 
be realised by any other artist of the day. 
But it isa work which must be seen, for 
it cannot be adequately described in words. 

No. 178. One of the subjects from the 
‘Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ painted by J. 
Faep, R.S.A., and already engraved for the 
Scottish Art-Union, is perhaps the most 
carefully finished picture in the Exhibition. 
The living groups, however, are not of the 
“cottar” class, but of a higher social 
grade. When this is stated, our whole stock 
of objection is exhausted: for the figures 
are faultless in drawing, very eeably 
grouped, and beautifully colmoal, The 
orthodox canon for the completion of sucha 
work has been strictly adopted by the artist, 
in his having introduced a handsome female 
(“Jenny”) as a prominent feature in the 
composition. The grace of attitude, the 
sweetness of expression, the rendering of 
the accessory, the “ braw new gown ” which 
she displays, the lustre and purity of colour, 
and the delicate and elaborate finish of the 
whole ;—these things never were excelled, 
except perhaps in the highest charactered 
works of the Flemish school. 

Mr. Mituais, A.R.A., has contributed 
two pictures:—No. 232. ‘ Ferdinand 
lured by Ariel,’ and No. 437. ‘The Return 
of the Dove to the Ark.’ Neither 
of these does full justice to the present 
high order of the artist’s talent, although 
marked by many precious passages. The 
wonderful invention in the former, the 
elaborate finish, the pure and beautiful 
colour would countervail many imperfec- 
fections—and undoubtedly there are some 
herein the design and character of 
Ariel, for example, in which but scanty 
justice is rendered to Shakspeare’s airy and 
delicate sprite. In the other subject, too, 
the expression of the two young females 
fondling the dove is common-place and 
even heavy; but this is for the moment 
ss yc when the eye rests on the quality 
and arrangement of the tints, the broad 
and yet careful pencilling, and that magic 
imitation of the fodder in the left fore- 
poe, which indeed is so painted as to 

a perfect illusion. The works of Mr. 
Millais cannot fail to exert a salutary 
influence wherever they may be read, but 
it is desirable that he should exhibit such 
only as wear the impress of the genius 
which marks his ‘Concealed Royalist,’ 
and others of his later efforts. 

In No. 403, ‘Mount Orgueil Castle, 
Jersey, Joun Witson, junior, the land- 
scape is made subordinate to a gloriously 
treated breezy sea, with powerfully marked 
alternations of sunlight and dark reflec- 
| tions, and canopied by a responsive sky. 
| The smack, under sail in the offing, is heavy 


| in colour, and not altogether correct in draw- 
ings but the small fishing-boat is unexception- 
| ably delineated,and well placed in the trough 
of the sea. Then nothing could be finer 
| In tone or more naturally flowing than the 

water, and the colour and arrangement of 
the sky is perfection. It is a picture of 
great merit. 


| Here we must close, though abruptly. 























| Ix continuation of our series of stray designs 
| for the assistance of bookbinders, or rather 
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EXAMPLES OF BOOKBINDING.* 





of those who are technically called “ finishers,” 
as being employed exclusively upon the 
decorative portions of the work, we now 
present to our readers an engraving of a book- 





cover in the style of the Renaissance, from the 
design of a famous architect of the sixteenth 





each which reduced the violence of the contend- 
ing elements, and afterwards the variously 
developed styles of the period were seldom 
brought into painful collision. The “ work” 
style, which formed the basis of our lish 
Elizabethan, the Italian style made up of masks, 
figures, monsters, tendrils, and heart-shaped 
foliations, and the Venetian imitations of intricate 
Saracenie and Arabian ornaments, were kept | 
studiously apart, or so united by the hand of a 





* Continued from page 84. 


century, named Androuet de Cerceau. And it 
is indeed rare to meet with an example in which 
the whole of the details so completely and 
harmoniously balance, as in the present instance. 
There is just sufficient of the interlaced band- 
work introduced, to leave ample space for the 
delicate gold outline of arabesque. And in the 
latter portion it must have required the talent 
of no ordinary working designer, to produce from 
a limited number of tools the great variety of 


| ornamental forms here exhibited. The circular 





master as to form a harmonious and consistent 
saeae sagartied ah tam penment any, 308 only BY 
stri at the present day, not only 
elk connate with bookbinding, om all 
designers for decorative Art of — ” 

It is singular that in the example before us, 
with all its excellence, there is a marked evi- 
dence of the disadvantages of hand-tooling. It 
will be observed, that the arabesque work in 

outline, is composéd of conventional stews and 
leaves (the latter not always perfect repetitions 


of accepted forms), arranged less according to 














centre of the panel, however, though exceedingly 


graceful, is scarcely in character with the spirit 
of the rest of the design, and we almost feel a 
doubt as to its having been faithfully reproduced 
from an ancient original. There was so much 
integrity of purpose among the decorative artists 
of the sixteenth century, that the slightest 
violation of it is always to be regarded with 
suspicion. Even at the remote period of the 
transition from the Gothic style to that of the 
Renaissance, there was a certain compromise of 


the then universal principles of ornamental 
design, but made to represent them as nearly as 
the nature of the apparatus would permit. In 
other words, a certain desi was required to be 


d upon leather, and the book- 


in gol 

finisher was only able to give such eral 
resemblance to it, as would be compatib' with 
the nature of the tools already at his disposal. In 


of equal taste, uced like our cloth- 
0 design of equal ae Pred block, the rudimen- 


effect have less of a piecemeal 


tal lines would be more carefully curved, and the . 
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; j e style originally introduced | The second, from an old example, is a noble 
ae = sont rel deden by rahe  Serey the East by Venetian artists —_, of the taste of Androuet de C 
on Chenget vt, of Paria. It is a French modification | and manufacturers of ornamented articles. and is an improvement upon that already 





| 











noticed from the pencil of the same gifted | the delicate outline work that seems to form | previous design from the same hand; indeed, it 
master. The flat interlaced bands (which in | an undercurrent of ornament behind it. The | may perhaps be said that the present example | 
the present instance are dotted) are beautifully | leaves and flowers in this portion of the work | is as admirable as anything that could be chosen 
arranged, and offer a very happy contrast to| are much more perfectly formed than in the | to show what ornamental bookbinding was 
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during the sixteenth cent 

ury, if we e 
a were decorated with ex ‘cal Sovieen 
expressive either of the 
of the name and positio 


In the design before us, if the lines of the fine | displayed b ist i inui folia- 

io the artist in continuing the fo 

mye eaped ecto th tline work be followed, it will be seen that lene ant the intricacies of the band-work 

n of the possessor oo) Se — all spring from four star-like roots | without injuring the curves of the volutes, or 
round the centre, and much ingenuity has been | causing the leaves to spring unnaturally. 
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A design for a modern French work 
of religious tendency is the next subject 
we engrave, froma design by M. Clerget. 
In style it presents that oriental charac- 
ter which pervades the best works of 
this accomplished ornamentalist, though 
it may be questioned if, for the jurpose, 
a style possessing ecclesiastical associa- 
tions would not have been more appro- 
priately —- The symbols of the 
four evangelists are introduced into the 
corners of the inner border, and from 
an elaborately covered centre the title 
of the book, “Nouvelle Journée du 
Chrétien,” faintly emerges surmounting 
the Latin cross. The ornaments in the 
centres of the four sides, intended for 
embossing, are exceedingly novel and 
well planned, and the inner border of 
vine leaves is in elegant taste, but the 
design, as a whole, appears somewhat 
overloaded with ornawent, and tends less 
to satisfy the eye than do the far more 
unlaboured emanations of the period 
of the Renaissance. 

We have already offered specimens of 

two kinds of decorative ornament used 
* contemporaneously on book covers 
during the sixteenth century, the first 
by Jean Goujon, composed of heavy 
scrolls of strap-work (as if in imitation 
of curved leather), masks, figures, &c. ; 
and the second consisting solely of inter- 
laced mouldings or bands having their 
interstices filled with Italian floral orna- 
ment. Another style possessing peculi- 
arities of its own, is represented by the 
side of a book cover engraved at the foot 
of the present page. It is the Arabesque 
style, which was imported into Euro 
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those employed upon furnishing the 
typographi enrichments, sn as 
borders, vignettes, and majuscules, en- 
graved on wood for printed books. The 
goldsmiths of the day also soon became 
enamoured of it, and in this were imi- 
tated by the men of Germany, particu- 
larly those working at Augsburg, while 
the famousenamellersof Limoges fell into 
the custom of almost invariably enriching 
the under borders of plates in this style 
“=< upon a dark blue or purple field. 
e French bookbinders employed 

this style to no inconsiderable extent, 
nor is this to be wondered at when we 
take into consideration the extreme 
elasticity of its details, which can easily 
be made to accommodate themselves to 
any space, not requiring, as the Italian 
— does, continuous lines of curve, 
which, when foliated, must, like the 
branch of a tree, spring from a certain 
source, and terminate in fruit or | 

The design before us is from an old 
example of the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, and was worked in gold 
upon calf, the central portion, which is 
the most beautiful of the whole, being 
executed ona principle the reverse of 
-” a in ea: border ; for whereas . 
the er the ornament appeared gold 
on the field of calf, the centre | in 
relief having the ground gilt. Some- 
times on a large volume bound in white 
vellum, the only ornament introduced 
was a centre of this kind either gilt or 
blind, and the eftect was by no means 
displeasing. By this use of embossing, 
the pattern was produced from a single 
tool. It has been abundantly followed of 


pe : : ; - - 
through Venice, and was soon plentifully adopted | by decorative artists ot the time, particularly | late years in cloth-work, from its being appli- 
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cable to books of almost any size and form, ) 
and old patterns have been frequently revived | inappropriately, 





urpose. We may here allude, not 
a? to the maeuiiens improvement 





which cloth-work has recently caused in binding 
books for ordinary purposes. 
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Our last selection is from a volume bound for _In conclusion we have but to remark that it | For, as we have already shown, the numbe 
Count Grolier, the Treasurer to Francis L, and | is impossible that any example we can engrave, | copies of a single work, bound by this © Ot 
to whose of the art of bookbinding we however beautiful in itself, can be of much more its the expense of engraving a rar 
have already alluded. It is designed upon service to the morocco and calf finisher, than to | exact accordance with the spirit of the Rocke 
sound principles, but ap bare from its | suggest new and better arrangements of the Fortunately this principle of years has — 
not being filled with arabesque outlines, | hand-tools already in his possession, and that acted upon often with much success, and is now 
ourselves more | becoming so prevalent as almost to be looked for 


like those which give so much life to the fore | we have, therefore, 
going works of Androuet de Cerceau. especially to those engaged in cloth-boarding. | by the public. The consequence is that some 
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book covers have been 
tl 
worthy of any process or rod. 7 executed, | that, with all his industry 
| not and taste he could ; 

pilianer Payne, the father of English book. | not have equalled them. “And yet better things ee Oe eae add, 
now to saunter th oh ildered were he | advance on rr Reon ae _ displays an | to Luke Lim ~ fe a ns — 
booksellers, ead find ebilling volute <Mq,ct" | Row to Piccadilly unde echo so enone | of things by the nod rey becerony hi deni 
covers of such t and umes wearing | art is =} hool of bookbinding | and to Mr. Hi 

elegant and appropriate character, quite sleet fat nates an country, standing | modern rat i isan or va ha gH 

existing elsewhere at has been practised since the sixteenth century. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 





Vasras is the labour of an artistic and mechanical 
kind employed at Sydenham, so well proceeds 
“order” in the midst of what appears to be 
“confusion” to the unpractised eye, that the 
whole of the enormous project steadily assumes 
comprehensible and perfect form; and each 
visit gives fresh assurance of the grandeur and 
immensity of the entire conception. A steady 
progress is taking its course in every court of 
the building ; and the casts of sculpture are 
being affixed in their proper places. Each of the 
courts will receive a due amount of coloured 
decoration, in strict accordance with the style of 
Art in use at the period when their contents 
were originally executed. In this way we shall 
obtain not only a connected gallery of sculpture 
of all ages and styles, but a similar series of en- 
richments which cannot fail to be eminently 
useful as studies for artisans, whose business lies 
in a proper mode of decorating public or private 
buildings ; we hope by these means to see, ere 
long, something like sounder principles evolved ; 
and the grace of beauty and ornament applied as 
successfully to wall-painting and house-deco- 
ration, as it is to goldsmiths’-work. The Crystal 

-alace will, indeed, be a school of Art jto 
which we shall owe grateful acknowledgment, 
if it effects a revolution in the interior ornamen- 
tation of our homes, and banishes the hideous 
conventionalism of ordinary paper-hanging and 
upholstery. The extreme beauty of colour and 
form visible in the Greek and Roman wall- 
paintings adopted at Sydenham, we venture to 
prophesy, will find eager claimants for imitation 
elsewhere : even the rich simplicity of the panels 
of coloured marbles attests the true kuowledge 
of great leading principles in decoration adopted 
by the artisans of antiquity. As a background 
to the gems of Art gathered from the best 
European galleries, these richly-tinted walls are 
of the greatest use as well as beauty ; serving, 
like the tool of the jeweller, to make the gem 
the brighter. The barbaric richness of the 
Ezyptian Court contrasts most effectively with 
the grace and finished elegance of its Grecian 
neighbour; the juxtaposition of each being of 
value for the utility of comparison. The 
Norman, Medieval, and Renaissance Courts will 
similarly receive the aid of colour, equally 
characteristic of the decorative Arts of each 
period. The character and beauty of these 
wall-pictures are worthy of attentive con- 
sideration ; that in the Italian Court particularly, 
where a ceiling is now being painted, consisting 
of pictures of Cupidons on a gold ground, very 
sweetly grouped, and surrounded by fanciful 
borders en grisaille, which are remarkably 
gorgeous in effect, without being in the least 
degree meretricious, 

The Nave toward the north is now occupied 
with works of sculpture; the choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates occupying the centre; at’some 
distance beyond are placed a few remarkable 
casts of those ancient Irish crosses which formed a 
striking feature in the Great Industrial Exhibi- 
tion at Dublin. The directors of the Sydenham 
Palace have done well to secure these singular 
monuments; as they will call attention to a 
somewhat neglected but important feature in 
the Archweology of the United Kingdom. One 
of the most striking points in the entire edifice 
will be in immediate proximity to these; and 
will have its fullest effect on the visitor who 
enters the building from the garden by the 
northern transept; an avenue of enormous 
seated Sphinxes crosses the edifice ; and leads 
the eyes to colossal seated figures placed on the 
spposite side of the transept, their proportions 
being so vast as to seem confined even within 
this spacious building. On one side of them is 
erected the Assyrian Palace; on the other the 
Court of the Alhambra} both being now too 
thickly populated with busy workmen for an 
ordinary spectator to comprehend the full 
glories which await their future completion. In 
the southern transept the plants and trees are 
lodged until they can be duly located among the 
Statues and fountains which will fill the grand 
avenue. Some are already planted, and the arms 
of the gigantic creepers entwine round the pil- 


lars of the nave. The courts for the reception 
of Sheffield goods, musical instruments, &c., are 
in progress of construction on this side the 
building, and in close contiguity to the Pom- 
peian house, the marble fountain and mosaic 
floor being all that has now to be done to 
complete that beautiful restoration. 

Descending the noble flights of stairs to the 
gardens, we can now fully comprehend the 
grandeur and beauty they are destined to 
display ; the parterres assume their shapes, and 
the fountains are formed, while grassy slopes of 
pleasant verdure greet the eye on all sides ; and 
beautiful groups of rare trees give shade and 
beauty to the scene. Upon a grassy hill a large 
rosarium is being formed, which bids fair to 
realise the glories of an Italian garden; the 
statues are already being placed upon their 
pedestals, and wondrously aid the cheerfulness 
and beauty of the scene. The islands where 
the extinct monsters of the old world rear 
their giant forms are in process of formation, 
and have already received some of their quaint 
inhabitants, Previous to the removal of the 
first model, that of the gigantic Iguanedon, a 
dinner of a recherché kind was given to Professor 
Owen, and twenty other gentlemen, by Mr. 
Hawkins, in the body of the creature he had so 
successfully constructed. We have already stated 
our impression ofthe value of these “resuscita- 
tions;” and the ability shown in their design 
and execution. When properly located, their 
effect will be singularly striking. The tidal lake 
which will surround them will be supplied by 
the waste waters of the great fountains, and will 
give perfect vraisemblance to the scene. 

The tall towers that were erected at each 
end of the building have been removed ; they 
were intended to be used as prospect-towers, 
and also to contain at their summits tanks of 
water for the supply of the great jets d'eau. 
But they have been considered unsafe, and have 
been taken down in consequence; the public 
thus being assured of the prudence which 
characterises the committee of management, 
who have also expended much extra labour in 
strengthening the foundations of the building 
throughout, making, in fact, “assurance doubly 
sure;” a proceeding which shareholders and 
the public cannot fail to — a. 

The following statement of the company’s 
affairs as they now stand, we obtain from their 
last “report.” ‘The amount expended up to the 
present time is 679,720. the details of which 
are given in the following statement ;— 


Land—Total amount paid . 4 . £105,728 
Deduct amount received for 


resales . 55,488 





£50,240 
Purchase and removal of the materials of the 


original building . ‘ ° ° ° - 95,000 
Construction of the main building of the Crys- 

tal Palace : ‘ ‘ . $ ° - 135,050 
Tunnel, heating apparatus, &c. . ‘ - 24,536 
Wings of the Crystal Palace, water towers, &c. 34,090 
Hydraulic works, fountains, cascades, lakes, 

yasins, artesian well, reservoirs, &c. . - 93,670 
Park, terraces, gardens, walls, balustrades, 

decorations, &c. . 4 ~~ $ . 98,214 
New roads and approaches, fencing, &c. . ° 4,350 
Interior of building, plants, garden works, 

fountains inside the palace, &c. . . ° 6,450 
Natural history illustrations, including geo- 

graphical islands, preparation of extinct 

animals, zoological anc ethnological collec- 7 

tions, raw produce, and agriculture 11,176 


Fine Art Courts—Pompeiau, Alhambra, Assy- 
rian, Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Medieval, 
Renaissance, Italian, and Byzantine. ‘ 

Collection of sculpture, foreign and national, 
portrait gallery of busts, pedestals, &c. ° 

Sundry fittings, boardings, gas-fittings, &c., 
throughout the building ‘ o* 9 A 

General expenses, including engineering staff, 
superintendence, officers’ salaries, law and 
parliamentary expenses, surveying, rent 
aud taxes, and miscellaneous disbursements 


62,500 
32,060 
7,000 


85,384 
£679,720 


The resent amount of share-capital is stated 
to be 50,0000, of which 700,150 has been 
received; and new shares for a quarter of a 
million have been issued. The directors have 
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the immediate proximity of the building. A 
new world of houses seems to start from the 
ground all around it. The branch railway from 
London bridge is nearly completed, and a new 
line is proposed to be constructed for the benefit 
of residents at the west-end of London, which 
will start frcm the new Suspension Bridge now 
forming at Chelsea. 

Everything, in short, is progressing as favour. 
ably towards the completion of the gigantic 
scheme as its most ardent well-wishers could 
desire. Even now, in its half-finished, and less 
than half-furnished state, the “Palace” presents 
so many features of beauty and interest, that it 
is well worth a pilgrimage to visit it. What it 
will be when the sound of the workman's ham- 
mer has ceased, and the decorative artist has 
put his last touches to its ornaments, and it is 
filled with “gems rich and rare” from the four 
quarters of the world, one can only imagine: 
we must wait to see. 





a 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Paris.—Application has been made to the 
French artists for paintings to be placed in the 
galleries of the Panopticon. The difficulties in the 
way of obtaining anything fine are great; the best 
artists generally sell their pictures as soon as 
finished ; and those who so recently sent to Dublin 
are smarting under the state in which their works 
have come back, tickets pasted on their frames, 
and in many instances nailed on the gilding with 
several nails; never was anything so barbarous 
ever witnessed in a civilised country. We fear the 
recollection of this matter will deter the French 
artists from again sending their works out of the 
country for exhibition, except under very special 
circumstances.—The Society of Artists of Paris 
have had their annual meetings; this institution, 
established only a few years ago, paps well; 
many annuities have been granted, and several 
orphans placed in schools, &c.—The sum expended 
on the restoration of the Louvre up to 1853 
amounted to 8,088,759f. 3lc.; it is expected that 
in 1855 the ensemble will be completed om ge | 
for the public to judge of the general effect.—M. 


Louvre, in place of M. Visconti, deceased.—M. 
Ingres has just finished the ceiling destined for the 
Hotel de Ville; this ap my worthy pen- 
dant to his ‘*‘ Apotheosis of Homer,”’ in the Louvre 
—proves that his advanced age has not in any way 
impaired his great talents.—The statues of Francis 
I., by Clesinger, and of the General Abbatuci, by 
Dubray, are to be exhibited in 1855.—A splendid 
“‘ Chasse of St. Radegonde”’ has been exhibited by 
M. Didron; the execution is rich and splendid ; 
the enamel is executed by M. Le Gost. It is 
destined for the Cathedral of Poitiers.—A subscrip- 
tion is on foot fora statue of M. Arago, the cele- 
brated astronomer; no modern name better de- 
serves that honour.—The celebrated picture b 
Coignet, ‘‘ Tintoret painting the Portrait of his 
dead Daughter,”’ after travelling over all Europe, 
has at length found a ace, having been 
purchased for the Museum of Bordeaux for the sum 
of 20,000f.—The Palace of Fontainebleau is under- 
going a complete restoration.—The Empress has 
sent to Madame Lefévre Deumier, the celebrated 
sculptor, a splendid bracelet of diamonds.—The 
late Tivoli Gardens are being now built over b 
most of our celebrated artists; already, H. Bel- 
langé, E. Dubufe, Frére, A. Giroux, Jadin, A. de 
Dreux, Chavet, Diag, &c., have dwellings in this 
beautiful part of Paris; the streets surrounding 
the square Vintimille are filled with brethren of 
the pallette and brush; this localisation is a great 
convenience to amateurs.—A Museum of Industrial 
Art is much wanted here; the government sent 
some time since M. Clerget to examine and report 
on the English establishments ; the report has been 
favourably received, and we trust will produce an 
early compliance with the desires of the Society of 
Industrial Art; at the last meeting of that societ 
M. Clerget ably demonstrated the necessity of suc 
institutions here, unless we wish to be surpassed 
by England, or even by Belgium.—M. de Nieu- 
werkerke has received the Cross of Commander of 
the Order of Leopold, from the King of Belgium ; 





also taken a lease of Dulwich wood, immediately 

opposite the building, for eighty-four -—_ at a 
rental of 30002. per annum; that place being | 
worth about 602. per annum before the Crystal 


Palace came in its neighbourhood : an extra: | 
ordinary instance of the rise in value of land in | 
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and Horace Vernet, the Order of the Crown of Oak, 
—A ae of Fine — ally see —_ ond 
formed at ereo, principally by the strenuou 
efforts of M. Achille Jubinal.—Baron Taylor has 
made an arrangement with the directors of the 
various theatres of tho capital, by which a per- 


Lefuel, architect of the Palais of Fontainebleau, | 
has been named provisional continuator of the © 
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manent exhibition of peigtiogs will be held in the | 
salon of eae ieee Ciotilde, is just dead.—M. J. | 
Reignicr, a clever flower painter, has been named | 
fessor at the School o Lyons,—In the atelier 
of M. Ronot are now exhibiting four large cartoons | 
by Julio Romano, representing the life of Scipio 
Africanus They represent, st Scipio arriving in 
Africa,” “‘ Interview of Scipio with Syphas and 
Asdrubal,”’ “ Defeat of Syphax,” and ‘ The Battle 
of Zama, in Africa.” These drawings were made 
for the Duke of Ferrara, and were executed _ 
tapestry at Brussels, in ten pieces, fifty-seven yards | 
‘fn length.—A monument is about to be executed to 
the memory of Visconti, the architect, 

Mapnip.—The Queen of Spain has commanded 
an annual exhibition of Fine Arts to take place at 
Madrid. Fach artist can present three paintings | 
only. Artists of all nations are admitted, provided 
the works are exeented in Spain. 

Municn, March 1.—Yesterday the first columns 
of the palace for the exhibition of Industrial Art 
were raised, Notwithstanding the prospect of war, 
the works proceed without interruption. There 
will be exhibited at the same time with the pro- 
ducts of industry, a collection of modern pictures, 
but limited to the works of the German school. | 
The solicitations for contributions and personal | 
invitations have already been issued. The names 
of the most celebrated artists of Munich appear at | 
the head of the enterprise. It has been determined | 
that with the proceeds realised from admission, 
after the liquidation of expenses, pictures shall be 
purchased, in order, at the close of the exhibition, 
that they may be disposed of by lot.—Considerable | 
sensation has been created here by the exhibition 
of a work by Albert Durer, which a picture- | 
dealer of this place purchased in 1852 at the sale 
of pictures from the depot of the collection at 
Schieissheim. The dealer obtained the picture 
for four louis, and already 1600 francs have been 
offered to him forit. The subject is‘ St. Anna 
with the Infant Christ sleeping, and the Holy 
Virgin,’ half length figures under the size of life. 
It bears the monogram with the date 1519 on the 
green background. The picture is sublimely 
beautiful, as much as Darer’s close imitation of 
nature admitted of this qualification, The senti- | 
ment of the figures is charming ; the mouth of the 
sleeping child seems to breathe. The colour is | 
brilliant and forcible, and the execution marvellous, 
and yet the authorities considered the picture worth- 
less, and it was placed among the refuse, and now 
that its beauty is generally acknowledged, even 
by the Kings Maximilian and Louis, nothing 
remains but to purchase it back from the dealer.— 
Professor Philipp Foltz has completed a large pic- 
ture, representing the prostration of the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa before Duke Henry the Lion, 
when the latter, faithless to his oath of fealty, 
would forsake with his army his imperial chief in 
the war against the Lombards, in 1175. He did 
forsake him, and thereby occasioned the defeat of 
the German army at Legrano. The picture is 
powerful in dramatic effect, and the cold and 


architect of the Chapel at Berlin, un 


| ceremony. 


| on the second and third floors of the palace. 
| noble staircase which leads from the Weisser Saal 
| to the chapel, is entirely of marble, as are also the 


| Abbas Pasha, viceroy of Egypt. 


proud bearing of the Duke, the sudden prostration 
of the Emperor, the indignation and fear of the | 


bystanders, and the presence of mind of the Em- | 


press, are admirably pourtrayed. It is excellent 
in colour and general keeping. It is intended for 
the Athenwum " of King Maximilian.— The first 
number of the third annual series of the 
Album of King Louis, has been published, 
It contains many interesting plates, espe- 
cially some very successfully printed in colours. 
Among them is a remarkable ghetenmeah of a pen 
drawing. As far as we know, photography fhas 
been employed hitherto only for single pictures, 
not for an entire edition; the success of this essay 
is perfect. Thus has the Album acquired a new 
claim upon the eee Herr Liécherer has em- 
ployed photography for the multiplication of draw- 
ings, prints, and woodeuts, and proposes the publi- 
cation of a collection of the rarest plates of our 
collection of engravings, 

Leirzio.—M. Schlittes, a distinguished Art- 
amateur of this city, who died recently, has 
bequeathed his house and picture-gallery to the | 
municipality, on somewhat the same conditions | 
on which our own Turner left his works, namely 
thata suitable place “or the reception of the pictures 
be found. The offer has been accepted, and the | 
plan adopted by the civic authorities is to convert 
the theatre of Leipzig, which has long been in. | 
adequate to the requirements of the inhabitants 
into « Museum and Gallery of Art, and to build 
in its place a new and larger theatre. M. Grassio 
ae — Art patron, has aided the move. 

ent by lending a very consi 
cutie ine » Bday J derable sum for the 
his life time, to terminate 
now lent to be regarded 


a certain interest during | 
at his death, and the sum 
as a free gift to the city, 


| 
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.— 18th of January, the Royal 
py ler the western facade of the 
was consecrated with much pomp and 
A correspondent of the Times writes 
thus:—* To judge by the luxuriant—almost 
excessive—accumulation of works of art, of various 
styles and times, concentrated within an octagon 
space of 80 feet diameter, it would appear to have 


palace, 


| been his majesty’s desire to lay all periods of 


Christian Art under contributior for the decoration 
of this house of prayer. The chapel, which is 115 
feet high, towers above the western wing of the 
palace, just over the Portal of Victory, the arch of 


| which is of itself 62 feet high, so that the extremity 
| of the cross above the cupola of the chapel rises to 


a height of 223 feet above the level of the roadway 
beneath. This excessive height of the building 
will probably be little felt as an inconvenience, 


since the royal apartments and state rooms ay Swe 
1e 


walls, plinth, and floor of the latter. The altar, 
which is situate in a commodious recess on the 


| east side, consists of a slab of oriental alabaster, 


resting on six columns, and is surmounted by a 
ciborium, or vaulted canopy, supported on four 
columns, wrought out of the entire blocks which 
the King received as a present for this purpose from 
All the artists, 
architects, and even the masons and other workmen 


|} engaged in the construction of the chapel, as well 
| as their wives, were admitted to the ceremony, the 


first act of which consisted in laying the last stone 
in a cavity left under the altar for this purpose, in 
which were also placed a record of the event, a 
drawing of the building, &c. and a list of all the 
artists and operatives engaged in the work.” 
AvstTRALia.—Melbourne.—While the gold-dig- 
ger is delving deep in the shafts and gulleys of the 
mines in search for rich ore, and the speculator 
is trying his best to realise a rapid fortune, 
the artist, sitting quietly in his studio, pursues the 
even tenor of his way, patient and enduring, to 
furnish fresh subjects, and imperishable monu- 
ments of Art; struggling under almost unsur- 
passing difficulties, with but slight aid, and with 
less encouragement than is accorded to the most 
common labourer, but the artist thrusts aside all 
difficulties,and he triumphs. The exhibition held 
in the Mechanics’ Institution, Melbourne, in 
August, 1853, was at once creditable and successful. 
There were many good paintings, kindly lent by 
the gentry of the colony, and numerous clever 
pictures contributed by resident painters. The 
catalogue gives a description of three hundred 


| and fifty-two subjects, all of which were hung in 


the concert-room, in a most nana eme and careful 
manner, by the committee. The catalogue isin our 


| hands, but we cannot find room to particularise its 
| contents, 


THE VERNON GALLERY. 


THE SURPRISE. 
E. Dubufe, Painter. FP. Roffe, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 3 ft. } in. by 1 ft. 89 in. 

A LITHOGRAPHIC print from this picture, or from 
another similar subject by the same artist, and 
bearing the same title, appeared four or five 
years since, and will doubtless be recognised 
by many who see the engraving here introduced. 
M. Dubufe is a French artist who was resident 
in London a short time ago, and occasionally 
exhibited at our Royal Academy; in 1849 he 
contributed a “ Portrait of Mrs. Fraser ;” in 
1850 a“ Portrait of the Hon. Caroline Dawson ;” 
and in 1851 a “ Portrait of Mdlle. Rachel,” the 
celebrated French tragic actress; we have seen 
nothing from his pencil since this last-mentioned 
pa, and know not whether he is still 
ocated among us or otherwise; neither 
have we any record when he painted the 
“ Surprise,” nor at what period it came into the 
possession of Mr. Vernon. 

This picture, which is most probably a portrait 
also, cannot be mistaken by the connoisseur 
for any other school than that to which it 
belongs ; it is essentially French in composition, 
in manner, and in colour; it has more of volup- 
tuousness than of grace, of affectation than of 


refined sentiment, and it is low in ton 
| re ) e compared 
| with the works of our _ 


best portrait painters ; 
but on the other hand, the nat of the 
face is bright, intelligent, and pleasing, and there 
is an agreeable abandon in the figure. 








OBITUARY, 


MR. JOHN MARTIN, 


We have to record the death of this eminent 
artist, in the Isle of Man, whither he had -gone in 
bodily suffering with the hope of restoration in 
some degree to health. Martin has departed this 
life in his sixty-fifth year, having enjoyed a meastire 
of popularity which does not fall to the lotof many 
painters. Of late, his pictures have not been so 
regularly contributed to exhibitions as we remem- 
ber them in former years, although he never ceased 
to paint even until within a few weeks of his death. 
Martin was another example of the success of early 
and earnest devotion to Art; and of such men we 
may reasonably observe, that it is not what the 
have seen of Art, but what they have felt of nature, 
that has‘led them to their profession. And of 
such an induction, originality is one of the first 
and the best fruits. 

The subject of this memoir was born in 1789, near 
Hexham, a few miles above Newcastle, on the south 
side of the Tyne. When it became necessary that 
he should make up his mind as to Np a 
vocation in life, he expressed his determination to 
be nothing but a painter. But it was not easy to 
assist him in carrying out this resolution, as painters 
in those days were few in the neighbourhood of his 
birthplace, and perhaps of the few, none might be 
disposed to receive a pupil. The result was, that 
young Martin, was apprenticed, with a view to 
becoming a heraldic painter, to a coachmaker in 
Newcastle, named Wilson, where his opportunities 
of acquiring knowledge of that kind of Art he 
loved were meagre enough. He remained with 
him fora year, at the expiration of which time 
he applied for the amount of wages due to him, 
but this his master withheld, on the plea that there 
was no such agreement in his indentures. He was 
thus so disgusted with coachmaking and heraldic 
painting that he at once returned home, where he 
laid the circumstances before his.father, by whom 
the step he had taken was fully and entirely 
approved. The affair, however, did not terminate 
here; the coachmaker took those measures which 
are pursued by masters who apply to the authorities 
accessible to them for the chastisement of runaway 
apprentices. [he young painter, freed from the 
drudgery of such an apprenticeship, enjoyed but a 
few days of uninterrupted tranquillity in the 
prosecution of his studies, for his triends supplied 
him immediately with drawing materidls. He was 
summoned by a town sergeant to the dread tribunal 
of the town hall, to account, before no less a 
personage than an alderman for the serious breach 
of contract and discipline alleged against him, 
and in his own words we give Mr. Martin’s 
account of his manumission and provident release 
from a thraldom which would have retarded 
his progress perhaps many years. ‘I was 
dreadfully frightened, the more so as none of 
my family were within call to accompany me: 
and on entering the court my heart sank at the 
sight of the alderman, and my master with lower- 
ing face, and his witnesses. I was charged on 
oath with insolence, having run away, rebellious 
conduct, and threatening to do a private injury. 
In reply, I simply stated the facts as they occurred. 
The witness produced against me proved the 
correctness of my statement in every particular: 
and the consequence was a decision in my favour. 
Turning then to my master I said, ‘You have 
stated your dissatisfaction with me, and apprehen- 
sions of my doing youa private injury ; under these 
circumstances you can have no objection to return 
me my indentures?’ Mr. Wilson was not prepared 
for this, but the alderman immediately said, ‘ Yes, 
Mr. Wilson, you wili ae the boy his indentures. 
They were accordingly handed over to me, and 
I was so overjoyed that without waiting longer I 
bowed and thanked the court, and running 0 
to the coach factory, flourished the indentures 
over my head, crying ‘I have got my indentures, 
and your master has taken’a false oath, and I 
don’t know whether he is not in the pillory by 
this!’”’ The last and saddest duty which inju- 
dicious friends perform for departed painters 1s 
to supply the public with a biography; but we 
have never gone through one of these post mortem 
examinations without feeling less regard for the 
deceased than before. It seems more difficult to 
rescue artists from their friends than any other 
class of men; for each now as he leaves us 18 
commemorated in a biography. How little soever 
there may be to say, their memory is made the 
most of; but there is one thing of which we are 
assured, it is that their canvases will outlive the 
books of their friends. The events of John 
Martin’s life are as interesting as-any of those 
set forth in the biographies that appear from 
time to time, but when we consider him in his 
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works minor circumstances are forgotten. When 
he left his first master he became the pupil of 
an Italian artist of some reputation in Newcastle, 
named Boniface Musso, the father of the celebrated 
enamel painter Charles Musso or Muss. The 
latter was settled in London, and as he wished his 
father to reside with him, the result was his 
removal thither, accompanied by his pupil, This 
occurred in 1806, when Martin was seventeen 

ears of age. He did not reside long with Mr. 

uss, but removed to a room in Adam Street West, 
Cumberland Place, and supported himself 7 paint- 
ing on glass, on china, and by teaching. Hibs first 
picture was painted in the year 1812; the subject 
was ‘ Sadak in Search of the Waters of Oblivion,” 
and of this Martin himself says, ‘‘ You may easily 
guess my anxiety when I overheard the men 
who were to put it in the frame, disputing as to 
which was the top of the picture.” The work was 
however sold to Mr. Manning, the bank director, 
for fifty guineas, to the great joy of the artist and 
his wife, for he had become a married man at 
nineteen. His next works were “‘ Paradise,” sold to 
a Mr. Spong for seventy guineas, and the “‘ Expul- 
sion,” which remained in his own possession, His 
next work ‘‘Clytie,” was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1814. This was followed by ‘‘Joshua,”’ 
which remained for many years unsold, but was at 
last disposed of as a companion to ‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,” which was exhibited in 1821, and gained 
the prize of 2007. at the British Institution, In 
1819 his ‘‘ Fall of Babylon”? appeared, and in the 
following year ‘‘ Macbeth,” in 1822 the ‘ Des- 
truction of Herculaneum,” in 1823 the ‘‘ Seventh 
Plague’”’ and the ‘‘ Paphian Bower,” in 1824 ‘‘The 
Creation ;” in 1826 ‘* The Deluge,” and in 1828 
‘‘The Fall of Nineveh.’’ These are the works 
by which he is most extensively known, although 
since that time he has continued the exhibition of 
compositions of a high class of merit. For many 
years Mr. Martin has been known to the world as 
the author of various plans for the improvement 
of the sanitary condition of London, but as we are 
considering him here as an artist, we will not 
touch upon this matter. His illustrations of 
Milton added to his reputation: upon these, we 
think, and the engravings from his pictures, rather 
than on the pictures themselves, his fame rests. All 
Martin’s works evince genius of a high order, but 
of that cast that contemns those every-day 
phenomena of nature which when successfully des- 
cribed are most gratifying to the senses. artin 
has been compared with Turner, but we cannot 
recognize a similitude. The one painted light, the 
other delighted in dark effects; the latter was the 
disciple of nature—the former the creature of a 
redundant imagination. Martin’s works were 
always more agreeable as engravings than as pic- 
tures, first in consequence of a marked manner in 
execution, and secondly because of exaggeration 
ofcolour. Like Fuseli, he relied entirely upon 
a highly charged imagination, and nature forsook 
him. His aim was always grandeur, but transcen- 
dentalism was too evident, the principal masses 
and components always looked too large, and the 
figures too small. His beauties, however, were 
his own, and his errors were such as few other men 
could aspire to fall into on such a scale. He has 
left unfinished, three large works ‘‘ The Judg- 
ment,” “The Day of Wrath,’”’ and ‘“ The Plains 
of Heaven.” On the 12th of November, while 
painting, he was suddenly paralysed, losing the 
— of speech and the use of his right hand. 

rom the first, little hope was entertained of his 
recovery. He gradually sank and expired on the 
17th of February. Mr. Martin leaves several 
children, but all are grown up. 





M, VISCONTI. 


In announcing the death of this distinguished 
architect a short time since, we promised to give 
some record of his career: from our limited space 
this month we can, however, offer little more than an 
epitome of his life, and a list of his principal works. 

Louis Joachim Visconti was born in Rome, 
February, 1791: his father, Ennius Quirinus 
Visconti, a learned antiquarian and a man of great 
taste in matters of Art, was director of the Museo 
Pio Clementino in that far-famed city. When the 
armies of the French Republic invaded Italy and 
stripped the country of its richest treasures at the 
end of the last century, the elder Visconti, with his 
family, followed them to Paris, where, on the re- 
Organisation of the Institute, in 1800, he was 
nominated member of the first class in the depart- 
ment of the Beaux Arts. He died in 1818, 
after a life laboriously and zealously passed in 
antiquarian pursuits, 

Having studied for some time under MM. 
Percier and Fontaine, the young Visconti, in 1808, 
entered the school_of.the-Beaux-Arts, where_he 
remained till 1817, having gained during that 





period five medals, the second grand prize, and 
other rewards. In 1826 he received the post of 
‘deputy inspector of works’ under the minister 
of finance, and two years afterwards that of chief 
inspector. As his reputation increased, so did the 
offices he was called upon to fill; he was nominated 
inspecting architect (architecte voyer) of the third 
and eighth arrondissements, an appointment he 
held for twenty-two years; at the same time he 
was entrusted by the civic authorities of Paris, 
and by the Minister of the Interior, with the 
management of the decorations for all public fétes. 

In 1825 he was named architect of the public 
library in the Rue Richelieu, and had submitted 
at various times no fewer than twenty-nine plans 
for the improvement of that establishment, not one 
of which, from various circumstances, was carried 
out; his death unhappily took place just when there 
was a probability of the object being realized, 

Among the most important works which he 
designed, and was the means of executing, are 
the fountain Gaellon, at the angle of the Rue 
Port Mahon and the Rue de la Michodiére ; 
the ornamental portions of the tombs of the 
Marshals Suchet, Laureston, and St. Cyr, in Pére 
La Chaise; the fountain in the Place Louvois, in 
conjunction with the sculptor, Klaymann; the 
fountain in the Place St, Sulpice; the fountain 
‘* Moliére’’ ; the Hétel Pontalba,in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré ; the Hétel Collot on the Quai d’Orsay; 
the Hétel de la Rue Fortin, by the Champs 
Elysées; and last, but by no means the least of 
all, the tomb of the Emperor Napoleon, At the 
period of his death he was engaged upon the 
restoration and improvements of the Louvre, which 
were commenced in July 1852, and it is calculated 
would occupy five years to accomplish. 

M. Visconti was buried on the 3rd of December, 
in the church of St. Philippe du Roule, and his 
obsequies were attended by a large number of the 
most distinguished men of science, Art, and 
literature in Paris. Orations were delivered on 
this impressive occasion by M. Achille Fould, 
Minister of State; by M. Raoul Rochette, per- 
petual secretary of the Académie'des Beaux Arts; 
M. Caristie, on behalf of the Council of Public 
Buildings ; M. Rohault de Fleury, in the name of 
the Central Society of Architects; and M. Hittorf, 
of the Institute. 

The cabinet of M. Visconti, consisting of objects 
of virti of great variety, pictures, drawings, en- 
gravings, &c. &c., has recently been sold in Paris; 
these works of Art were mostly collected by the 
elder Visconti, and were considered of great value, 


MR, F, CROLL. 


Mr. Francis Croll, a young engraver who was 
rapidly rising into eminence in his native city, 
Edinburgh, died there on the 12th of February, of 
a disease of the heart. 

At a very early age his talent for drawing 
attracted the notice of the Messrs. Ritchie, the 
well-known Scottish sculptors, who urged his 
friends to cultivate it: he was therefore, in due 
time, articled to Mr. Dobbie, of Edinburgh, an 
engraver, and an excellent draughtsman and 
naturalist, with whom he made considerable 
progress in drawing, but not much in the art of 
engraving, inasmuch as his master had _ little 
employment in works of any importance. On the 
death of Mr. Dobbie before the expiration of his 
term of servitude, he was placed with Mr. R. C. 
Bell, with whom he remained two years: to this 
gentleman, who engraved for the Art-Journal 
Etty’s Picture of “‘ The Duett,” Wyatt’s “ Astro- 
nomer,” and Wilkie’s ‘ Bagpiper,” all in the 
‘¢ Vernon Gallery,”’ Mr. Croll always acknowledged 
he was indebted for his proficiency in the art of 
engraving. 

While Tous occupied with his graver, Mr. Croll 
found time to attend the schools of the Scottish 
Academy, under the direction of the late Sir Ww. 
Allan, R.A., whose tact and ability to impart 
knowledge, combined with a readiness on the part 
of the young student to receive it, enabled the 
latter to become a superior draughtsman ; this gave 
him the power to engrave with much facilit and 
correctness, especially in portraiture ; and ence 
he was frequently employed by the Edinburgh 
publishers in the execution of portraits for their 
publications. He was one of a few engravers 
commissioned by the ‘‘ Scottish Association for the 
Encouragement of Art,” to engrave a series of 
plates from ‘‘ The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” from 
drawings by J. Faed, R.SA. While on the 
subject entrusted to him, number five on the list, 
the disease which terminated his life first mani- 
fested itself: he died soon after the completion of 
the plate, at the early age of twenty-seven. 

r. Croll engraved one plate for our series from 
the “ Vernon Gallery;” the ‘ Tired Soldier, 
from thé picture by F. Goodall, A.R.A. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


CURVILINEAR PERSPECTIVE, 


‘ Sirn,—From several passages in your review, and 
rom numerous inquiries made by artists, I find 
that much error exists relative to the views pro- 
pounded in my work on “ Curvilinear Perspective,” 

If you will give me ission, I will endeayour 
to answer these inquiries and objections, and give 
as clear an explanation as I can of what are my 
intentions, and wherein those are mistaken who 
oppo my views, 

irst, I have been charged with unsettling Art, 
and the hitherto respected science of rectilinear 
perspective. Let us examine this. Going to 
nature annually over a period of above twenty 
years, and sketching carefully from old towns and 
cities, and other architectural objects, which are 
my delight, I invariably found when I came to 
examine these sketches at home, or work them up 
into pictures, that they were never in any one 
instance what rectilinear perspective would have 
made of them; and what I attempted in these 
sketches, was, to make each part of my drawing as 
I proceeded, exactly like the corresponding portion 
in nature. Being convinced that many artists 
sketched from nature in the same way, namely, 
drew accurately what they saw, I carefully 
examined their works in the various exhibitions, 
in books, &c,; when I found the same dispositions 
of lines as in my own drawings; and in fact, that 
not one third of the pictures painted from nature 
of architectural subjects, were painted in right- 
lined perspective. These discoveries, united to 
some misgivings I had long entertained, led me 
to a close examination of nature, and a careful 
analysis of the various outlines I had taken, when 
it became evident, first, that there was a perspec- 
tive in nature, differing from the perspective of 
Art; secondly, that the laws which govern the 
lanes and lines of nature to vision were not the 
aws of rectilinear perspective; and thirdly that 
this persnensiye of nature could be, and was u 
to advantage in pictures; and that it was time 
these natural laws which artists were blindly 
obeying, should be fixed in mathematical precision 
and placed on record, as ‘‘ one of the indispensable 
and exact sciences, which will he used in the time 
and place wherein it is wanted.’”’ Now this 
is what I have done: I have discovered and 
traced these natural laws to their foundation, and 
placed them on a firm and incontrovertible 
footing, so that artists may know what they have 
been doing, and what to do, ‘To adopt recti- 
linear perspective where his judgment suggests to 
him it will be most suitable for a single building 
or a limited extent; and to adopt curvilinear 
perspective where its use will offer greater beauty 
and less distortion in large extents, in which right 
lined perspective cannot be used.’’ So that it 
appears, instead of unsettling Art, it is quite the 
reverse ; I have simply fixed the laws and shown 
artists what they have been doing for years. I 
cannot take up an annual by any of our great 
masters without finding the greater part of them 
drawn on curvilinear perspective, 

Let an artist station himself before an old town 
view, and Jet there be a reasonable distance 
between him and his subject: now let him discard 
all knowledge of any system of perspective What- 
ever—we will suppose he knows nothing about it, 
but that he has an accurate eye, and sufficient 

ower of hand to obey it—now let him commence 
in the centre of his picture, at the part immedi- 
ately opposite to him, and draw it as he sees it; as 
he proceeds laterally each way from this centre, 
let him draw on in the same way as he sees it, 
everything appearing from the paper to his eye, 
as the original building appears to his eye from 
where he sits. He will find, first, that there is 
nothing to hinder him from going on to any extent, 
and secondly he will find it will not be rectilinear 
perspective, but he will have the satisfaction of it 
being like what he saw: that is to say, when he 
places himself opposite the same point in his 
drawing which he was opposite to in nature, each 
part of the drawing will have the same appearance 
to his eye when direct vision is cast to it as the 
corresponding part in nature had when direct 
vision was cast to it; and I say, without fear of 
contradiction, that this is she true mission and 
purpose of Art. : 
But many artists have got an idea that in 
curvilinear perspective the buildings which appear 
straight in nature will appear curved or round in 
the drawing. They will not take the trouble to 
read the work, or they would have seen that I 
show them that no system of perspective can give 
the truth as it is seen on a flat surface; that it is 
only on a cylindric or spherical picture that perfect 
truth can be obtained, and then only by curvilinear 
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cause then every line will cover its 


line in the original. That in con- 
e picture being flat, it is in general 
teral views where curvilinear 
ful, the buildings themselves 
appearing, from being so small portions of immense 
a going from one end of the earth to the 
curves going trom ; 2 ‘cht 
other, in no way distinguishable from straig 
lines, as seen in plates 22, 23, 24, and 25 of my 
work; but as it is found that we are immediately 
and effectually relieved from the restriction of 
rectilinear perspective which confined us to 60 
degrees, and the distortion that ensued beyond 
that, it is surely an important addition to Art 
thus to open lateral extent to its resources, expec ially 
when that extent is obtained by perfect obedience 
to the truth as it is in nature. ; ; 
Again, I have been charged with an error in 
endeavouring to unite angular and parallel per- 
spective in the same picture : allow me to corre ct 
some errors about these things. In the first place, 
parallel perspective is no perspective at all. When 
an artist sits in front of a building or row of houses, 
if he keep the lines parallel on the picture which 
are so in nature, then there is no perspective in it, 
it is simply an clevation having in every window, | 
door, &c.. the geometrical forms of the original, 
and which has this principle attached to it,—it 
supposes the eye to be opposite every part at once ; | 
therefore, let not any artist imagine that when he | 
makes such a drawing he is drawing in per- 
spective, or that it will look like what he sees 
from a given spot. This is fully explained in 
lates 10 and 11, and pages 32 to 34 in my work. 
t is there also shown, and at page 110, how much 
artists are mistaken in stating that when lines are 
kept para!tel on the picture, the eye will reduce or 
converge them laterally or in proportion as it does 
them in nature, when the very reverse takes place ; 
the eye enlarges it laterally on the paper, as is 
shown, and may be ascertained practically in a 
moment by looking at fig. 1, pl. 10, where the 
outside or furthest vertical lines of the houses B, 
appear longer, larger, or more expanded than the 
nearer lines to the eye; but they are not so, they 
are the same size, though many have to measure 
them to convince themselves of the fact. 
Now with respect to uniting angular and 
— perspective in the same picture, I say I 
ave nothing to do with either; when I see a 
line straight before me, as over the piazza in pl. 25, | 
I draw it so, and when I look laterally to the left, 
and find the lines inclining down to a vanishing 
point, I draw them so; if I find it unites angular 


perspective, be 
corresponding 
sequence of th 
and considerably la 
perspective is most use 





and paralle! perspective with truth to vision, I say | 


ell the better, it increases my resources and powers 
of drawing. Let artists draw accurately what they 
see, and they will soon find themselves masters of 
£0 many truths, and relieved at once froni so many 
restrictions and difficulties that rectilinear per- 
apective bound them to, that they will soon begin 
to appreciate princi; 
and freedom in their train 
With respect to there being no sensible difference 
in the specimens I have given of curvilinear per- 
rpective, this must have been stated, first, for 
want of plates giving a corresponding view of 
the same subject in rectilinear perspective, and 
secondly, for want of a due consideration of what 
& vast extent is embraced in these views, and what 
rectilinear perspective would have made of them, 
With re spect to the first, I should have given a 
contrasting view, but the size of the drawing 
required would have been so large, it would have 
been difficult to hold in the book ; and complaints 
are made even of those at present in. Take for 
instance p'ate 24; it would have taken a plate three 
times thes'ze of this to show the same extent in 
rectilinear perspective; because the view by irg 
what is called parallel to the picture, right-lined 
perspective would have admitted of no contraction 
of the subjects as they receded laterally from the 
eye Instead of there being no sensible difference 
a little attention will show what a vast diff rence 
there would be between these drawings and the 
same views given under the old system. Take 
plates 22, 25, and 24, for instance. ‘The lines re- 
—e. from the eye at each side the centre in 
a _ —— ve to their Vanishing 
| grees apart; these 
lines would have been kept paralle] in rectilinear 
perspective, and no contraction of the subject 
allowed: the consequence would have been, 
| picture, if proceeded with berond 50 or 60 
egrees, would have appeared to enlarge so in the 
subject, and get otherwise so distorted, that t 
could not have been proceeded with: but this 
not the case with these drawings: w 6 ate 
ceeded with the subjec ¥* 
that lateral extent 
cause the laws of ¢ 
been obeyed 


: we have pro- 
t totwice and three times 


I wish to impress it on the minds 


les which bring such power | 
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of artists that itis surely a gain to Art if we can 


| attention cannot be paid to preparing the solvents 


obtain lateral extents of 120 degrees or more, | 


or necessary to do so 


ne be desirable : 
where it may be desi we could not obtain 


without distortion, which c 
before at all, or without a distortion too palpable 
and painful to be endured. Again, if plate 25 be 
examined, the difference is still more manifest. 
Here you have a view down a piazza which is 
opposite to you, also down a street which is 
parallel to it, also both sides of a wide street at 
right angles with these. Curvilinear perspective 
can only give one view,—that which the eye sees 
from a given spot. Rectilinear perspective could 


| have given two views of this subject; but to em- 


brace this quantity, every part of which has in this 
drawing such anatural appearance it would have 
been so distorted it could not have been done $ 
that is, less subject must have sufficed. As for in- 
stance, the part over the piazza being horizontal, 
the rest of the street to the left would have had to 


| be continued so, or the street being taken down to 


its vanishing point to the left, the part over the 
piazza would have appeared to go up, instead of 


| passing straight past the eye as it did in nature. 


So that if the reader will take the trouble to com- 
pare these remarks with the plates, he can come to 
no other conclusion but that in extensive scenes, 
curvilinear perspective gives such relief, and com- 
bines so many truths, that it must and will 
necessarilly take its place in the sciences to which 
Art must refer, to enable it to reflect the great 
truths of nature to man. 
Witiram Gawin HERDMAN. 


Everton, LIVERPOOL. 


PICTURE CLEANING. 


Having read in your February Number a portion 
of the reports upon the cleaning of the pictures in 
the National Gallery and your remarks thereon, I 
would wish to trouble you with a few of my own, 
and if you should think them worthy of any notice 
use them as you please. 

I am acquainted with the various methods prac- 
tised by the majority of those who clean pictures, 
and have witnessed many cases of deplorable results 
from over cleaning. I have observed the plan pur- 
sued by professed cleaners, as well as by amateurs, 
by artists, and restorers who are not artists, and 
from careful and repeated observation (and, I will 
confess, from my own experience in early efforts), 


| I have little or no hesitation in stating that the 
| grand cause of injury to pictures by the process of 


cleaning is the application of the solvent by means 
of friction. Every one who understands the 
making of a picture must know, upon a very little 
reflection, that those delicate’scumblings and glaz- 
ings which form the finishing tints, and that are 
applied upon the surface of the body of the work— 
that are, as it were, on the surface of the surface, 


| and consequently in those parts first arrived at— 


if all the varnish is removed, what risk is incurred 


| by approaching so near with a solvent, that one 


| beauties of the picture. 


| is also another 
| always adopted 
yet no distortion ensues be- | 
f the perspective of nature have | 


wipe may be the spoiling touch to some of the chief 
I affirm, then, that the 
use of solvents with any degree of friction must in 
all cases endanger the last touches of a painting. 
These remarks would have no point unless I were 
prepared to state the possibility of using solvents 
without friction. Let it be known, then, that 
mastic, copal, or other oil varnishes, may be re- 
moved by the necessary and appropriate solvents 
oom in a manner superseding any degree of 
riction, ’ 


| 
| 
| 





to a certain degree by a graduated measure i 
is advisable to keep : sufficient quantity on i 
prepared carefully to three different degrees of 
power, and, when about to operate, to commence 
by testing the weakest upon a very small portion 
of the picture, observing its effects, and using it as 
a key tothe whole. With these precautions, viz, 
proceeding with the weakest possible solvent that 
you have proved the case will allow, the securing 
equality of strength throughout the operation, the 
avoidance of any degree of friction, there can be no 
danger of injuring the most delicate painting. 

In the opinions ya te upon the pictures cleaned 
in the National Gallery, I do not know if the 
several parties had each an opportunity of minutely 
examining them upon an easel, the only way to 
see the condition they are in; if viewe only as 
they hang on the walls, a large allowance should 
be mace for contrast with others that are not 
cleaned being at the same time under the eye. 
Some of those lately cleaned were so terribly toned 
by the thick accumulation of discoloured varnish, 
that it is not surprising the million should be 
startled at their altered appearance. The question 
is, should pictures look as the painters left them ? 
or did all the famous masters of those admirable 
works purposely leave them raw, for time and dis- 
coloured varnish to accompiish better effects than 
their pencil could produce? if so, why, it is a sin 
to clean them ; but if, on the contrary, we are to 
suppose that those great men were satisfied with 
their works when left as finished, I opine that the 
fresher they can be made to look now without 
injury, the more likely shall we be to see their 
excellence. Cc. G. D, 

Warwick, February 16, 1854, 


—— 


ART IN THE PROVINCES, 


MANCHESTER.—Mr. Hammersley, head master 
of the Manchester School of Design, recently 
delivered a lecture upon Art, at the Mechanics’ 
Institute of that city. The following analysis 
will serve to show low the lecturer treated a 
subject which his practical and theoretical know- 
ledge well — him to handle.—Art was 
generally understood to be something that was 
connected only with the wealthier classes, who 
could expend their money in ornamental pictures 
statues, rich furniture, and other things of that 
kind. Another view was, that Art could only be 
understood by wealthy people, and that it did not 
at all belong to the other classes. Art, however, 
was a very different thing. He could not help 
considering that it belonged to all classes of the 
people. It consisted of a feeling for beautiful 


| things—for those things that were harmonious in 


colour and rich in appearance. All persons had 
a craving for something in addition to what was 
merely useful ; and all men and women came into 
the world with a taste for what was beautiful. 
There was an instinct in the human mind towards 


| the poetical and the beautiful—towards that which 


| 


| 
| 
! 


The process is tedious, but when the | 


preservation of a valuable work of Art is at stake, | 


who shall complain of tediousness? It would not 
suit pictures of no valne, because the owners of 
such would not be likely to pay for the trouble 
Now in reference to a re ' 
the varnish must also attack the vehicles used with 
colours;"” however reasonable this conclusion 
may appear at first sight, it may be refuted b 
considering that pictures painted in oil colours are 
never varnished until a considerable time has 
elapsed, to allow of sufficient hardness to resist 
absorption ; thus your paint surface is older and 
harder than the varnish ; then, as most of the 
colours have a drying prope rty in themselves, it 
follows that when combined with a vehicle that is 
more or less a‘ drier,” whether an oil, a varnish, or 
combination of both, you have a paint surface 
presenting a superior resistance to the simple var- 
nish to be removed ; and there is no doubt that it 
is quite possible for an experienced hand to ap- 
proach near enough to that surface without injury 
provided always that friction be not used. There 
ar which I know is not 
» Viz., that of insurin 
degree of strength in the solvent we Bd, | 
operation upon the same picture. I have seen an 
otherwise experienced cleaner replenish his bottle 
for the same work by guess, whereas too much 


mark ‘that what removes | 





is more than what we wanted to serve our daily 
wants. If this, then, was aright notion of Art, 
there was an education wanted to make us under- 
stand what Art really was. This education was 
the power of seeing—of forming the eye to make 
an analysis of objects. Two persons would walk 
in the country, one of whom would be vividly 
impressed with the beauties of creation, but the 
other would pay not the least attention to them. 
Now in this there was something wanting—the 
want of a power of observation. It was an educa- 
tion that had nothing to do with academies and 
schools, but was a social, or home education. It 
had more to do in enabling us to see beautiful 
things and take impressions of them than all that 
could be done in Schools of Art, Then there was 
the education to be obtained at academies, and he 
regretted that in Manchester there was not half- 
a-dozen more than at present existed. There was 
also the education of picture-galleries—the print- 
shops and the windows of Manchester. The 
education to be obtained from picture-galleries 
was great indeed. The exhibitions of Manchester 
were complete schools, if properly viewed. But in 
most instances they were improperly viewed, 
because people generally went to these exhibitions 
not to take in impressions, but to enjoy the quiet 
which they afforded. In conclusion, Mr. 
Hammersley showed that these galleries might 
be made educational, by endeavouring te find in 
the pictures a truthfulness of expression. 

BrRiston AND CLirron GrapuHic SocreETY.— 
It is with much pleasure we have to add still 
another to our list of Art réunions. Few cities 
have produced more men of sterling talent in our 
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wn day than Bristol; we need only mention the 
prone ve Baily, the sculptor of ‘‘ Eve,” of Pyne, 
and Miiller, in proof of this, and while _many 
others scarcely second to them still reside in the 
place of their nativity, it would have been a re- 
proach to the society of the place if their talents 
had not been made available for the propagation 
of a love of Art, and a better appreciation of its 
usefulness by means at once so simple and so popu- 
lar, and which have proved so eminently successful 
in the neighbouring city of Bath. Convinced of 
this, afew amateurs, whose time is so much de- 
yoted to the pursuit of Art as to make the line of 
demarcation between the amateur and the pro- 
fessor very faint indeed, have devoted their leisure 
and energies to the formation of a Graphic Society, 
which held its first meeting in the Victoria 
Assembly Rooms on the 28th of February. The 
call was responded to by some 350 of the residents, 
and the gratification they derived from the enter- 
tainment prepared for them was sufficiently proved 
by the lateness of the hour at which they dispersed. 
The exhibition was on this occasion confined to 
mounted drawings, sketches, calotypes, and some 
first-class engravings; the only oil-painting in the 
room being as it were 2 tribute to the memory of 
poor Miiller, Mr. Harrison contributing his beau- 
tiful picture of ‘‘ The Avenue of Sphinxes.”” This 
character of the exhibition will, however, be mate- 
rially altered as the society grows older, and then, 
no doubt, as at Bath, every department of Art will 
be fully represented, as collectors will soon vie 
with each other in contributing their aid towards 
the well-doing of so useful and agreeable an asso- 
ciation. The lobbies and anterooms were deco- 
rated with beautiful exotics and flowering shrubs, 
from the conservatories of Mr. Miles, of King’s- 
Weston, and we notice such a circumstance as this 
all the more, because we think these incidental 
contributions evince a friendly, hearty goodwill to 
the cause they would aid, perhaps more eloquent 


than such as would appear at first sight to be more | 


legitimate. We regret our inability to devote 
space sufficient to give even a summary of the 
works ‘contributed on this occasion, the more so, 
because we recognise in this Art-move what we 
trust is only ‘“‘the beginning of the end.”” We 
have often felt it our duty to speak in strong terms 
of the reproach to which the citizens of the large 
and opulent city of Bristol have long subjected 
themselves by their neglect of Art and artists, even 
of those who were born and reared among them. 
Hereafter let us hope it will be equally our duty— 
as it will assuredly be our pleasure—to reverse the 
picture, and show them as entering heartily and 
successfully—for they have the power to do both 
into the race for pre-eminence in matters that 
adorn and ciyilise life, and raise a community 
above a mere money-getting and money-loving 
people. 

Tue Bata Grarnic Socrety.—This society 
have held their third meeting with every circum- 
stance which could encourage the committee to per- 
severein the course which hasled tosuch satisfactory 
results. The rooms were more than usually 
crowded with visitors, and the tables were abun- 
dantly supplied with food for their mental recrea- 
tion. We find the local papers speak of the col- 
lection of works of Art there displayed as surpassing 
all previous exhibitions, and, with one exception, 
this is certainly true; but where the attraction is 
so great, the value of such a remark must be 
accepted simply as one of approval and encourage- 
ment; it implies merely that the committee have 
successfully achieved their self-imposed task; to 
this sentiment we heartily subscribe, for we could 
not readily name a department of Art which was 
not represented at this meeting, painting and 
drawing of course occupying the most prominent 
position. We can strongly recommend this feature 
of the Bath Graphic Society’s meetings to the con- 
sideration of similar institutions, as adding mate- 
rially to the interest of the collection, and as ap- 
pealing to a greater variety of tastes. The con- 
tributions, included specimens of many of the most 
popular artists of the day, as well as rare and choice 
articles of virtad of every kind. 

Lrrps.—About a year since we were called upon 
to aid, through our columns, the efforts which a 
number of artists and gentlemen residing in Leeds 
were making to establish a School of Art in that 
populous and wealthy town. ‘These efforts have 
been attended with the most signal success, as we 
learn from the “First Annual Report of the 
Committee of the Leeds Aeademy of Arts,” which 
has been forwarded to us. And the first thing 
that strikes us, on looking over this document, as 
significant of the future well-being of the Insti- 
tution, is the large number of members and 
associates of our Royal Academy, with the Presi- 
dent at their head, and of other painters and 
sculptors almost equally. distinguished, who have 





consented to become honorary members of this 
provincial society, and who will doubtless aid it 
both in its infancy and hereafter. In June 1853, 
the first exhibition was opened and continued so 
till themonth of September ; the number of visitors 
may be assumed from the fact that upwards of 3501. 
were received for admission tickets, and 76/. from 
the sale of catalogues. The aggregate of these 
sums has not only defrayed the expenses of the 
exhibition, but very nearly cleared off the whole 
of the heavy outlay which was found necessary 
for the suitable alteration of the premises; and 
with the donations and annual subscriptions, has 
left the treasurer but little in debt for all expenses 
incurred on behalf of the society. This is a most 
auspicious beginning; it promises well for the 
future, and it becomes therefore scarcely a matter of 
doubt that the Academy will, ere long, become a 
self-supporting institution. An Art-Union has 
been established, of which we gave a short notice 
in our F ebruary number, 

Grascow.—The authorities of the Art-Union 
of Glasgow, in addition to the taste which they 
display in the selection of their prize prints, evince 
great spirit in the resolution which they have 
passed to exhibit their prizes in London. They 
have nominated Mr, Watkins, 34, Parliament 
Street, their honorary Secretary for Westminster ; 
the London Secretary is Mr. Grant, 12, Moorgate 
Street. 

CHELTENHAM.—It is proposed to have a Fine 
Arts exhibition in this town, in connection with 
the Horticultural Exhibition, which opens on the 
Ist of June. We would direct the attention of 
our artist readers to a notice which appears in our 
advertising columns, giving all the information 
necessary to be known respecting the transmission 
of works of Art. We trust the appeal made by 
the Committee will be liberally responded to. 

BIRMINGHAM.—The students of the School of 
Ornamental Art in New Street, recently presented 
Mr. George Wallis, the Head Master of the Insti- 
tution, with a handsome silver cup, as a mark of 
respect for his personal qualities, an expression of 
their sense of the zeal and ability with which he 
had laboured to promote their improvement, and 
the benefits they had derived from his instruction, 
The cup was manufactured by Messrs. Elkington, 
Mason, & Co., from a model by the Chevalier 
Schlick, after an antique vase found at Pompeii. 
It is mounted upon a plinth, covered with crimson 
velvet, upon which is fixed a silver plate, bearing 
a suitable inscription. 

BromsGrove.—The members of the Literary 
and Scientific Institution of Bromsgrove had a 
most agreeable evening on the 20th of January: 
the occasion being a sowrée, that proved more than 
usually attractive from the number and quality of 
pictures hung in the room, which were lent by 
Lords Lyttleton and Northwick, the Hon, R. H. 
Clive, M.P., and other patrons of Art. Among 
these works were the ‘‘ Entombment of Christ,” 
and a portrait of the ‘‘ Duchess of Buckingham,” 
both by Vandyck, and contributed by Lord 
Lyttleton; ‘‘ The Breakfast,” by T. Webster, R.A. 
lent by Lord Northwick, ‘‘ The Card Party’ and 
‘‘The Musician,” attributed to Lievens, lent by 
Mr. Clive. Mr. Holmes, of Birmingham, also 
exhibited some good pictures, entitled ‘‘The 
Emigrants,”’ ‘‘ The Revel,” and ‘‘ Galliotti showing 
the first Specimens of Printing to Louis XI.”’ These 
réunions in which the Fine Arts are called in to 
aid the enjoyments of social and instructive 
intercourse, have our best wishes for success, 

CoventrY.—The tenth annual meeting of those 
interested in the success of the Coventry School of 
Design was held in February last; and we gather 
from the report then read that the institution is 
progressing favourably, During the past year the 
committee had more than doubled the fees to 
pupils, and the numbers attending the school 
had nevertheless not diminished, which they 
regard asa clear proof that the value and impor- 
tance of the instruction imparted was year by year 
more fully appreciated. The drawings of the 
pupils were now sent twice in the year to the 
exhibition of drawings from all the schools of art 
opened to the public at Gore House, At the 
exhibition in June last, four medals were awarded 
to the Coventry school; and at that in December, 
five medals were given for successful drawings, 
Four public schools, numbering in the whole about 
250 pupils, now receive instruction in connection 
with the Coventry School of Art, and the committee 
regard this as a very gratifying cireumstance. 
The report then proceeded to show how the 
government grant of 300/. a year, and the sub- 
scriptions (111/. odd), fees (99/. odd), &c. were 
expended. Various appropriate resolutions were 
then passed, and the medals and other prizes 
distributed. 





OUR NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES, 





Taat which is done effectively by the govern- 
ments of other countries in relation to the 
historical application of national monuments is 
left totally untouched by that of England. We 
have only to set our foot on foreign ground, and 
enter the first museum in the first town we happen 
to light upon, to be struck with the respect paid 
to the antiquities of the locality. This holds 
good throughout the continent. The museum 
of every town shows to the visitor more or less of 
the character of its ancient inhabitants reflected 
in their works. As these are classified under 
their various heads, he proceeds at once to seo 
and understand them. It is not so with us: our 
museums, if worthy of the name, are mere col- 
lections of odds and ends of all kinds, Instead 
of teaching us something of the history of our 
country, its arts and industry, we find stuffed 
birds and beasts, Chinese curiosities, Eastern 
antiquities, the contents of the naturalist’s mu- 
seum, or the curiosity shop ;—objects which 
amuse or surprise rather than instruct: Eng- 
land as a country being entirely unrepresented ; 
its history and progress, its arts and antiquities 
ignored. 

The British Museum, as it at present exists, 
is one of those anomalies which bears a name 
because it is not what it professes to be, It 
is a museum crowded to overflowing with eve ry- 
thing ancient and modern which is not British ; 
but if the foreigner visits it to try and discover 
the peculiarities of our national antiquities, he 
will have lost his labour. A very few years 
since there wasliterally noroom, not even onlay 
glass case, devoted to British remains, until 
the very shame of bearing a false title induced 
the trustees to determine on having some few 
articles. Accordingly the nucleus of a col- 
lection was formed ; but after so many years’ 
neglect, and amid the competition of zealous 
private collectors it was not easy to gather such 
articles rapidly. Still the cases began to fill; 
and it only remained to be on the alert for 
the chances which occur to make a fair show. 
The most important and curious class of native 
antiques are those discovered in Anglo-Saxon 
grave-mounds, particularly in Kent, as from 
them alone we gain an idea of the state of 
civilisation among the aborigines or early settlers 
in England. It was here that a real difficulty 
occurred ; such objects are of extreme rarity, and 
are not to be easily obtained ; in fact it was 
hopeless to complete this part of the collection 
without the slow and careful gatherings of years, 
But a chance occurred—one which never 
happened before, and may never occur again. 
Dr. Faussett, of Heppington, near Canterbury, 
possessed the marvellous collection of antiques 
discovered in Kentish tumuli by his ancestor, 
who assisted Douglas in his * Nenia Britannica” 
to engrave and publish the most complete 
book we possess on the subject,—and this 
gentleman’s recent death gave his executors an 
opportunity of offering this entire and most 
remarkable collection to the trustees of the 
British Museum, at a very moderate price. It 
will scarcely be believed that they . were 
declined. Anxious that so important a record 
of ancient British manners should find a resting- 
place in our national museum, the trustees 
again enforced its claims, backed by the officers 
of the establishment, and the Society of 
Antiquaries. After keeping the executors in a 
state of uncertainty, and detaining the manu- 
scripts for nearly eight months, the trustees of 
the British Museum at last totally declined the 
purchase! What makes this fact the more 
glaring, is, that a considerable sum was spent a 
few years back in the purchase of a similar 
series of articles exhumed from foreign tumuli 
—but there is “no money” for English antiques. 
We know that if the Fausset collection had 
been secured for the nation, others of a similar 
kind would have been bequeathed by a few 
zealous antiquaries, to swell our really national 
oup. 

It ts fortunate, however, for our country, that 
it possesses in the public spirit of individual, 
that for which it has always looked in vain to 
its governments. The contrast between the 
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wroceeding of the two has been strik- | 


“ business ” | ; 
ingly exemplified in the present instance. What | 


our Museum trustees had been ¢onsidering | 
for eight months, aided by as much pressure | 
from without as could be brought to bear on | 
their lethargy, was settled in less than an hour | 
after they had declined to purchase, by a private 
collector at an advanced price. That gentleman 
ig Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, who has for some | 
vears established in that town a public museum | 
of Egyptian, Roman, and Medieval antiquities, 
which has been one of the “features” of that 
important and rapidly-increasing place. Such | 
collections in such localities have great value, as 
they lead the minds of the busy inhabitants to | 
new trains of healthy thought, and give relaxa- | 
tion and mental pleasure to thousands of “hard. | 
handed men who labour.” To the student they 

are of “ business value,” while they give “men | 
of business” a true idea of much that was vague 

before. Added to the museum isa library of | 
nearly 1,200 volumes, also open to the public. 
The acquirement of the Kentish Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities, places Mr. Mayer's museurn at the 
head of collections of national antiquities, and 
we hear he intends to publish the MSS. descrip- 
tive of the researches of Mr. Bryan Faussett, 
.who, now nearly a century since, excavated 
upwards of 500 tumuli, no account of which has 
yet been printed. The MSS. are to be edited, 
we believe, by Mr. Roach Smith, a task for which 
his many years of study and practical investiga- 
tion of Celtic antiquities, at home and abroad, 
have peculiarly fitted him: the papers could 
not be in better hands. 

Such men as Mr. Mayer cannot be too highly 
appreciated ; they become public benefactors, 
and present valuable examples of affluence 
acquired by industry, directed to the noble end 
of promoting science and popularising intellec- 
tual pursuits. One such person does more real 
good than the entire body of British Museum 
trustees. 

We have little hope for the future good 
furtunes of the “National Antiquity” depart 
ment there, or for the energy of officers crippled 
by such means, and still less faith in the judg- 
ment of those whose fiat is law in Great Russell 
Street. Unfortunately, many of our public 
institutions are ruled by men of rank, and not 
by men of that peculiar knowledge which must 
be necessary to qualify such place-holder, if he 
would not be rather a hindrance than a help 
to science. This has proved to be the grand 
error of our National Gallery, and its faulty 
tendency exerts itself in our Museum also; but 
it is an error which must by its obvious absurdity 
carry its own correction with it; and a wiser state 
of things must testify that the enlightenment 
without has forced a ray or two into the densest 
council-chambers. Our public institutions 
should at least be on a par with the general 
scientific progress of the nation. 

The greater practical intelligence of the 
managing directors of the Government School of 
Design, has ensured for the museums at Marl- 
borough House, many things which the older 
institution should have secured. But under the 
present system it is impossible for foreigners or 

dealers to be trifled with for months and then 
discarded, The consequence is that things are 
aiwayscarried eleewhere,and the Britiah Museum 
is the very last place, “ the forlorn hope,” of the 
salosinan. Without some great change. it v i 
be left behind the ave and its 
looked upon as a thing of the past 
thing more useful force a er wil ! ) 
What the increasing 
demands, that it will obtain. If it 
had in old institutions, it will 
new ones. 
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. provement certainly, but in most instance 
effecting good and profitable results: thé - il 
body, scarcely leas than the political, feels ts 
influence ; and Art and Science must meet 
with a friendly and directing hand, that its 
action may become a blessing ot a curse 
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to us and our children. , 
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LECTURE AT, THE 80¢ TETY 
OF ARTS, 


| ON ANCIENT AND MODERN METAL WORKING, 


THE NEW PROCESS FOR THE ORNAMENTATION OF 
METALS AND THE ART OF NATURAL PRINTING. 


BY W. C. AITKEN, OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Tur lecturer proceeded to direct attention to 


| the improvement which was observable in the 


design and ornamentation of things in every-day 
use, which he attributed to the extensive cir- 


| culation of works treating upon design applied 


to manufactures, to local exhibitions of industrial 
products, and the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Ornamentation by mechanism had been objected 
to of late years by the supporters of mediavalism, 
who applied the same canons of criticism to 
things which found their way into the dwellings 
of the people, as they did to those which had 


| adorned the palaces of kings and princes, the 
| cathedrals and churches, the halls of guilds, and 


the dwellings of the wealthy; such ornament 


| could not be had cheap ; it was an impossibility ; 


and if such kind of ornament was only to be 


| used, it was evident that those who could have 


it, would be limited in number. As a conse- 
quence, our progress of improvement in design 
would be put a stop to, and a non-artistic 
Quakerism would follow; he did not decry hand- 
ornamentation ; when it could be paid for, it 
should be used ; and the workmen employed in 
such, should by study render themselves fitted 
to supply the want. He repudiated the idea 
held by many, as to the causes which led to the 
medieval workmanship, and gave to it its dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities. Some attributed this 
to the desire to do the work for the work-sake. 
He would trace it to the ignorance which existed 
as to appliances for the assisting labour; science 
then had not been wedded to industry as it has 
been with us of late years. He was of opinion 
that had the medivalists been in possession of 
the machinery and facilities for the production 
of ornamental articles in metal, &c., they would 
have gladly availed themselves of them. The 
defect now was, that attempts had been made to 
do things by machinery which it could not do; 
so much should not be attempted; there were 
styles of ornament which could however be 
produced by such means. He would now direct 
attention to the processes employed for the pro- 
duction of ornamental works in metal. The 
lecturer then passed in review the early history 
of metal-working, and described the modus 
operand: of casting siatuary and small ornamental 
works; the beaten or repoussé method was then 
described ; electro-metallurgy was next glanced 
at, and the economy of cost; the ease and 
rapidity by which objects of an ornamental kind 
could be produced by its instrumentality was 
dwelt upon ; the modern process of stamping 
was next described and its capabilities pointed 
out: its sphere was not so limited as was 
imagined. An error had arisen as to how works 
were produced by that method. The lecturer 
showed that an article was not the result of one 
but many blows, and it required a greater 
amount of skill and knowledge than it had had 
credit for. 


Engraving was an expensive process, and | 
various means had been devised to introduce | 


a more economical kind of surface ornamen- 
tation, Among others that of chasing: etching 
had also been recommended, the objection to 

the roughness and unfinished character 
of the ornamentation so produced, 
CeSS had been invented by which a 
sult nearly equal to engraving in effect would 
ecured, The practical application of the pro- 


F ‘or manufacturing purposes was due to Mr 
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been oramented in this manner; for the more 
elaborate ornamentation of expensive articles 
an engraved steel plate was used, from which 
a matrix was taken, and the matrix was used 
to roll the ornamental blanks from to be made 
up into tea and coffee services, salvers, waiters 
&c. ; these could be spun or stamped into shape 
after being rolled and ornamented as already 
described. Various specimens of articles orna- 
mented by the process were shown, some of them 
of an exceedingly elaborate character; the lecturer 
remarked that the excellence or the reverse of 
the ornamentation was entirely owing to the 
skill of the designer, and the excellence of the 
engraver, and in so faras each has done his part 
well so would the success of the work be: 
it was as faithful acopy on metal as an impres- 
sion of an engraving by Wass or Finden would 
be on paper. The process offered a ready and 
cheap method of introducing good ornament 
in the place of the unmeaning, ungraceful, 
and inelegant, often badly-executed hand-chasing 
or engraving, which frequently only served to 
deface what it was intended to adorn. 

With a brief allusion to the art of natural print- 
ing—which it was shown so far as the Austrian 
method was concerned, had certain peculiarities 
in common with the process for the ornamenta- 
tion of metal—and with a few remarks as to what 
he had done in direct and transfer printing with- 
out the aid of the deposited copper plates—the 
lecturer concluded. The natural printing process 
was described and illustrated by plates prepared 
and impressions being printed off in the lecture 
theatre. 


—_—+——_ 
MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Society or Brimish Artists.—The pri- 
vate of the annual exhibition of this society 
took place on the 25th of March, after our num- 
ber was made up, and in the hands of the printer; 
our usual notice must, in consequence, be post- 
poned till next month. 

Tue Royat Panopticon.—The gates of this 
new Moorish palace were opened to the public 
on March 18th. It adds another important feature 
to London, as well architecturally as scientifi- 
cally. The building is remarkable for its lavish 
decoration, internally and externally, in a style 


which has not been attempted in London before, 


The vast hall filled with objects of fine and in- 
dustrial Art, its area occupied by scientific ma- 
chinery, and its galleries by busy artisans, form a 
coup d’eil unique of its kind, The galleries are 
divided into ornamental compartments, in each 
of which a busy artificer is at work in his own 
peculiar department. Here the hatter will 
manufacture a hat while his customer is in the 
building, and the ornamental turner, the deco- 
rative sawyer, the wire-worker, and paper-maker, 
and others, practise their handicraft. The royal 
stand in the first gallery exhibits the new method 
of ornamenting metals patented by Mr. Winfield, 
and of which a full detail has already appeared 
in our Journal ; it is a simple and beautiful in- 
vention, by which the most delicate lace-work 
can be impressed upon metallic surfaces. The 
ascent to the photographic gallery may be effected 
by means of a small fairy-like pavilion, which 
is made to rise by aid of machinery from the 


| ground to the summit of the building, where 


the photographic rooms are situated. The base- 
ment of the building is covered with scientific 
apparatus of novel and important kinds, Fore- 
most among them may be enumerated the self 
acting lathes, planing machines, &c., of Messrs. 
Whitworth ; and the electrical machine, the 
most gigantic ever constructed, by the founder 
and resident manager of the institution, Mr. E. 
M. Clarke, to whose indomitable energy and 
perseverance the Panopticon owes its existence 
and position. In the centre of the hall isa re- 
production of the great feature of a Moorish 
palace, a fountain, of a beauty worthy of the 
Alhambra itself ; it is formed of enamelled slate, 
with gold mosaic bands, a revival of the ancient 
art of glass tesselation, by Mr. J. H. Stevens. 
The jet is so powerful as to reach the roof, if 
allowed, and a series of smaller jets converge 
gracefully around it. The diving apparatus 15 
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on an equally gigantic scale, and consists of an 
enormous glass cistern 20 feet in height, thus 
giving a perfect view of the ascent or descent of 
the diver, who is provided with the new diving 
apparatus and subaqueous lantern of M. Sicard, 
of Paris, by means of which life and action may 
be supported without any communication with 
the external air. A novelty in hydrostation may 
also here be seen, calculated to be of immense 
use in the recovery of property lost by wreck. 
The carbonic acid balloon of Dr. Gionetti can be 
inflated under water, and has the power of lifting 
any object to the surface ; if constructed only 
13 feet in diameter, it can lift upwards of 31 tons. 
A new musical instrument, termed the Eupotine, 
is a curious novelty in that science; it is the in- 
vention of the late James Pettit, Esq., F.R.S., 
and consists of a chromatically arranged series 
of tuning-forks, composed of bell-metal, partially 
covered with very thin laminz of glass, the tone 
being developed by the finger, which is occa- 
sionally immersed in water, and yields a sound 
much resembling Dr. Franklin’s harmonica. The 
magnificent organ constructed expressly for the 
building by Messrs. Hill & Co., surpasses any in 
the metropolis, and exhibits the latest improve- 
ments and many novelties. It has four manuals, 
and a pedal-board, comprising in all 60 stops, 
with every appliance for the use of the player 
which modern ingenuity has suggested. We 
may mention asa curious fact, that the seven 
bellows which supply this magnificent instru- 
ment with wind are worked by steam, The 
walls of the building, its galleries and basement, 
afford the best opportunity for the display of 
sculpture and painting, an opportunity which is 
gladly afforded by the managers to artists at a 
very moderate rate. We notice some very 
sensible remarks, by the council of the Panop- 
ticon, on the absence of taste for sculpture 
among the masses, and the desire to familiarise 
them with their beauties. It has been our 
duty frequently to descant on this topic, and we 
know with good practical effect, and we are glad 
of the co-operation of a new ally in this impor- 
tant institution, from which much good may be 
augured. 

Tae Instrrvte oF British ARCHITECTs.—On 
the 6th of March, Earl De Grey presided at a 
meeting of this society, on the occasion of pre- 
senting the royal gold medal to Mr. P. Hardwick, 
R.A., (to whom it has this year been awarded), 
and other prizes to the several successful 
competitors. Lord de Grey, on presenting 
the medal to Mr. Hardwick, made some brief 
but deservedly complimentary remarks on the 
professional services of this distinguished archi- 
tect, alluding more especially to his principal 
works, Goldsmiths’ Hall, and the fine Elizabethan 
edifice belonging to the Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 
At the same meeting a highly interesting paper 
on the Louvre and the Tuileries, in Paris, was 
read by Professor T. L. Donaldson. It embodied 
a concise yet comprehensive history of these 
renowned edifices, from the presumed earliest 
period down to the present time, when they are 
undergoing a junction and complete restoration 
from the designs, and, until his death very re- 
cently, under the direction, of M. Visconti, to 
whose loss, as a friend and brother architect, 
Mr. Donaldson referred in suitable terms. 

EXxutsition OF Frexcn Pictures 1n Lonpon. 
—The first annual exhibition, in London, of the 
modern French school of painting is advertised 
to be opened at the Gallery, 121, Pall Mall, on the 
26th of the present month. It will open under 
good auspices, and from all the information that 
has reached us, we have little doubt of there 
being a most interesting and effective gathering 
of pictures, inasmuch as the leading artists of 
France have signified their intention of contri- 
buting. Several paintings have already arrived, 
including examples of the pencils of Ary Scheffer, 
Hoguet, Dupré, Janin, Biard, Muller, &c. &c. 

Tue Giascow Art-Unton.—The prizes of the 
Glasgow Art-Union are now being exhibited at 
the rooms of the New Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, in Pall Mall. ‘The works are 
seventy-four in number, and among them there 
is @ much greater proportion of good pictures 
than is generally found in Art-Union exhibitions. 
Many of them, having been exhibited in Lo 
and in the country, are well known. The titles 





of some of the most remarkable are “The Audi- 
ence Chamber at Bruges,” by Haghe; “Spanish 
Peasants taking Fruit to Market,” J. Gilbert ; 
“Margaret and Faust,” E. H. Corbould ; “Cha- 
racters from the Plays of Shakspeare,” J. Gil- 
bert ; “ An Incident in Pepys’s Diary,” J. Noble; 
“The Doge and Officers of State going in Pro- 
cession from the Ducal Palace to the Bucentaur, 
on the occasion of the Marriage of the Adriatic,” 
C. Vacher ; “ The Rising Tide,” Jos. J, Jenkins ; 
“Clara Mowbray—Study of a Head,” J. Sant; 
“The Reconciliation,” Carl Haag; “The Dis- 
heartened,” A. Stephens ; “A Weedy Stream,” 
H. J. Boddington ; “ A River Scene in Holland,” 
Eugéne Le Poitevin; “The Pass of St. 
Gothard,” H. C. Selous; “Florence in the 
Times of the Medici,” J. W. Woolmer; “Sketch 
from Nature,” H. J. Boddington ; “Fruit Piece,” 
W. Duffield ; “A Summer Day in Sussex,” H. 
B. Willis ; “ View of the Isle of Staffa,” Copley 
Fielding; “Glen Cloy,” H. Jutsum ; “ Devon- 
shire Scenery,” H. Jutsum; “ The Broken 
String,” J. Eckford Lauder; “The Dominoe,” 
H. O'Neil, &c. &c. In addition to the pictures 
now exhibited, the society have purchased others 
for distribution this year, which are yet in the 
Portland Gallery, the British Institution, and 
the Edinburgh Exhibition. Of the prize print 
from Sir Edwin Landseer’s picture, “The Return 
from Deer Stalking,” and the pictures now exhi- 
bited, we must observe that much judgment has 
been displayed in their selection. 

Tur HampsteaD Conversazione. — On the 
evening of Wednesday, the 16th of March, 
another of these agreeable meetings was held, 
being the fourth of the season. The drawings 
exhibited were various, and of high class, con- 
sisting of a very large selection from the port- 
folios of Stanfield, R.A., John Lewis, Bennett, 
together with some small oil pictures by Lance 
and the late W. Oliver. The subject of the 
lecture, which was delivered by Dr. Carpenter, 
was animalcule, to which a local interest was 
communicated by the fact of the microscopic 
prodigies being the produce of the Hampstead 
ponds. 

THe AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL Exurprrion has 
turned out, as we predicted it would, a failure 
in every respect, a loss to its projectors, and if 
not the same to the contributors, at least a 
profitless affair. Nothing else could have been 
anticipated from an undertaking that, even after 
the American government gave it their sanction, 
never had a single element of success. Originat- 
ing in a private speculation of a few individuals 
of whom the world knew nothing, though an- 
nounced as a great national enterprise, they who 
control the great marts of European industry 
held aloof from a scheme in which they had no 
faith ; and the authorities of the United States 
came too late with their assistance to render it 
practically available. Many other reasons might 
be adduced to account for the failure, were it 
necessary now to bring them forward. The ex- 
hibition was commenced inopportunely and in- 
auspiciously, too soon after our own, and was 
carried through without vigour or method. The 
greatest misfortune arising from such a course 
of proceedings as this and the Dublin Exhibition 
have shown, is, that all future undertakings of a 
similar kind will be affected by them; they 
have created in the minds of the classes who 
alone can support them, a distaste amounting to 
disgust ; foreigners, as well as ourselves, feel 
this. We may perhaps be called upon to com- 
ment more at length upon this undertaking 
when the reports of Mr. Wallis and Mr. Whit- 
worth are before us. 

Tne Committee for erecting the statue of the 
late Sir Robert Peel in the city of London, have 
decided that it shall be placed at the west end 
of Cheapside ; the exact position to be deter- 
mined by Mr. Tite, the city architect, and Mr. 
Haywood. 

Sr. Martiy’s Scuoot or Desion.—A School 
of Art and Design has been established in the 
wealthy and populous parish of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, which was opened with due form on 
the 27th of February, in a large room, erected 
for the use of the pupils, over the day-sehools in 
Castle Street, Long Acre. | A numerous assembly 
of the leading parishioners were present at the 
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Tue Frescors or Grorro, at Papua. En- 
graved by Daxzrex, Brothers, from the Draw- 
ings by W. O. Wittiams. Published by the 
AnunDEL Society, London. 


About a year or so since, the Council of the Arun- 

del Society sent Mr. Williams, a pupil of the school 

of the Royal Academy, to Padua, to make a series 

of drawings from the frescoes by Giotto, in the 

Arena Chapel. Seventeen drawings have been 

completed 7 the artist, and eight of them, en- 

graved by Messrs, Dalziel, are now issued to the 

members of the society. However strange and 

comparatively ill-favoured, if such a term may be 

applied, these compositions seem to us who have 

seen what has been done since the days of Giotto, 

his is a name which must be reverenced by every 

lover of Art as the leader of the glorious army of 
painters, who for more than five centuries, have, in 
succession, kept possession of her realms. Of him 
Mr. Ruskin has remarked, with his accustomed 
— and beauty of language, ‘‘that the legend 
upon his crown was that of David’s ;—‘ I took thee 
from the sheepeote, and from following the flock,’ ’’ 
in allusion to Giotto being found by Cimabue in 
the act of sketching a lamb while tending the sheep 
which his father had in charge. The subjects of 
his Paduan frescoes are scriptural, and are inter- 
esting as incipient evidences of the grace and 
beauty to which the pencil of the painter mainly 
contributed to raise Art. This is the chief value of 
such publications as these ; they are for the learned 
in antiquarian Art, and not for those who see pic- 
tures only with modern eyes, 


THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT BROUGHT BEFORE 
H1Is Loxp. Engraved by J. Warp, from the 
Picture by RemBranpt. Published by W. 
Everitt, Bath; H. Graves & Co., &. &e., 
London. 


Among the evidences of the spread of Art, and of 
the interest which now everywhere is attached to 
it, may be instanced the publication of engravings 
in our large provincial towns. Manchester, in the 
persons of Mr. Agnew and Mr. Grundy, of the 
former especially, has long taken the lead in this 
Art-distribution; Liverpool, Glasgow, and other 
places might be mentioned as following in the wake, 
and now Bath, through Mr. Everitt, sends forth a 
print which a London publisher of the first class 
need not contemn. Rembrandt’s well-known pic- 
ture was, we believe, bought by the Marquis of 
Hertford at the sale of the Stowe collection ; it has 
been very ably engraved, on a large scale, in aqua- 
tint, by Mr. Ward ; the only fault we have to find 
is in the want of light. Had the engraver taken 
some little liberty in translating the original ; or, 
in other words, had he tried to forget that he was 
copying a picture which time had deprived of much 

of its brilliancy, we should have had a far more 

effective work. The brown tone of the ink, re- 

sembling sepia, with which it is printed, also 

assists to keep it down ; nevertheless, the engraving 

ismost creditable to all concerned in its production, 


Tuz Forrign Tour or Messrs, Brown, Jonzgs, 
AND Roninson, By Ricnarp Doyie. Pub- 
lished by BrapBuRyY & Evans, London, 


Since the days when Dr. Syntax travelled in search 
of the picturesque, as exemplified in Rowlandson’s 
inimitable series of sketches, nothing of a similar 
character has appeared from the pencil of any 
artist which will bear the least comparison with it ; 
the Foreign Tour of Mr. Brown and his companions, 
however, recalls vividly to our recollection that 
now almost forgotten work. Mr. Doyle is the 
Rowlandson of our time, equally skilful as an 
artist, and with far more refinement in his delinea- 
tion of character; in his hands wit and satire do 
not degenerate into coarseness and vulgarity; the 
most sensitive and delicate mind may turn over his 
pages or his portfolio in the full assurance that 
nothing unseemly will be found therein. 

Here is a book of travels which carries us from 
the banks of the Thames, through Belgium, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy, and describes the 
people of each country respectively, by a few touches 
of the pencil, as the tourists on this occasion are 
supposed to have found them, and as almost every 
tourist finds them; but neither travellers nor 
people are vulgarised ; they are treated humou rously 
and satirically. Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son know how to “ behave themselves before folk ; 
while we are amused with their jokes, we are not 
ashamed of such company; they may “do” Co- 
logne enthedral in rather an original style, but 
they do not bid for immortality by writing their 
names on the wall; they fer surmounting the 
luggage on the top of the diligence to sitting quietly 
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is i “ million,” for whom it is more 
inside the vehicle, but this is not for the purpase po Sjaily intended. In National Schools, where 
of appearing conspicnons, Oe een tof y nt is now beginning to be taught, and insti- 
people they pes, but for the fuller enjoymen h | tutions of a like nature, it will be found most 
the scenery, and for the perfect independence suc + 
an isolated position affords peut | in —_ — useful. 
emen in the proper acceptation 0 , 92 
Pil lee are they tobe classed among thoseto whom | Evexixos In My TENT, OR Ww poneaiens Ly 
that title somewhat abbreviated is generally ap- | Baap Essanerp. 2 Vols. By the Rev. N. 
plied. We could laugh with them and at them, Davis, F.R.S.A. Published by ARTHUR 
were we fellow travellers together, but are satisfied Hatt, Vintve & Co., London. 
they would never annoy us by their officious t- | ry, public are frequently indebted to the publish- 
pertinence, by unwelcome familiarity, nor by | ers of this Journal for sending forth as they do 
rudeness to the people among whom they may | works of real excellence ; beoke that, like these 
happen to sojourn for s time. .. | “Evenings in My Tent,” not only give information, 
There is ro much of true and real character in | bat fix data that cannot fail to be of value 
these sketches, that any continental tourist May | hereafter. It is impossible not to feel an interest 
trace the pilgrimege of the “glorious triad” even | in the “ Religious, Social, and Political” conditions 
my gy Co git begat dg oreg te | of the various Arab tribes which are scattered over 
as it might Dave been anne, ‘wees Geto net the African Sahara; and the author’s views, 
@ line of explanation; the sitte os) Se experiences, and adventures are told in so graceful, 
duced, however, is to good in quality, and is easy, and natural a manner, there is so perfect an 
sath G Bumousens aid to the humerous pictures, absence of any desire to create surprise or work 
that we should have rpg | to see it omitted. wonders, that we are ready to give him our 
We hear of books for s ralay Gay, for the Breeiie, | « belief,”” and we enjoy the volumes without distrust 
and for various other particular periods ; but this - suspicion. His oheervations are characterised 
= ray for any | ’ i J dle pease A 5 | by good sense, and his desires are bounded by a 
one increase the iau Try, : ‘ ° ; eo ‘chin 
arouse the desponding into an hour or two of cheer- rational, which obliges the ideal to keep withi 


is nding over a con- 
oceasi ; ‘iway | Proper bounds. His tour extending 
a faa tor Sib eave tetsiligund — siderable period and tract of country, compelled a 


: " e and unconstrained intercourse with a wild and 
panions, he will most assuredly find none more jase people, living their wild life, and 
ready and able to beguile the tediousness of the realising the romance of desert and_ pastoral 
journey then Dir. Doyle's Senny friends, Brows, existence as in the patriarchal times of Biblical 
Jones, and Robinson. history 

rae | Mr. Davis has an abundant store of patience ; 
Tue Curonictes or Merny Encianpn Re- | gificulties are only given him to be overcome, and 
HEARSED UNTO HER Prorte. Books] —VI. jis sympathies are as active as his desire for truth 
By the Author of * Mary Powell.” Published | i, earnest and untiring. We have never laid | 
by Antuun Haut, Vintve & Co., London. | down a book with a more decided determination | 
We believe this unaffected little volume is a re- | to read it “ over again,” or with more cordial and 
print from a periodical much enriched by the | grateful feelings towards an author. The books | 
author of ‘* Mary Powell.” We have a dread of | are enriched by numerous characteristic engravings. 
opening any attempt to make histoss familiar : it | 
seems intended that the past should be in some | 
Come veiled from “‘ vulgar eyes; "’ and history | 
without its regal bearing, its mystery, its stately | - , - _ 
step and tragic mask, fails aahene et the | Illustrated by 120 —) a) oy ~ peony 
young with those facis, which are too often | the Antique, Drawn SR. w Cee OF S- anne ig 
tarnished by fiction ; and the loving and gentle | Jun., F.S.A., F.R.S.L. Published by E. 
spirit of our genial author, however it rejoices in | Moxon, London. 
the virtues of our early heroes, has evidently little | The lapse of nearly a third of a century since the 
sympathy for the sterner portions of England's | death of Keats has enabled the public mind to 
history. As yet this‘ genial author” hasrevelled | form a more just estimate of him as a poet than 
among the half fictitious creatures of the | was awarded him while living. Scarcely any 
“chronicles,” which appeal more to our faith than | writer found more bitter opponents or more in- 
to our reason, She argues that because Milton | judicious panegyrists than he, when one critic in 
(and she calls him “the wise’’) thought the one of the leading periodicals of our age could 
tradftions of our remote forefathers were not to | recommend him “to go back to his gallipots,”’ and 
be discredited, she cannot scruple to begin as he | another exalted him to the highest rank of poets. 
did ; and truly it is so pleasant to dream with this | Keats was undoubtedly a youth of great genius; 
mysterious * Mary Powell,”’ to wake with h« r, | had helived twenty years longer, till his enthusiasm 
to talk with her, to believe in her (making due | had been tempered by judgment, and his wild and 
allowance for her poetic temperament), that we | rugged, yet beautiful thoughts had received grace 
shall be sorry when, the period of which she treats | from culture and experience, few, we believe, 
coming nearer to our own, we shall be obliged to | would have been inclined to question his heaven- 
look gravely into the history which we expect to | born powers, but they whom resentment or par- 
find gravely and truly treated ; but we must not | tisanship had blinded to real excellence. Still, his 
anticipate, These “ chronicles” of “ our ladie”’ are | name must for ever be associated with those pocts 
treated with a grace and tenderness peculiarly her | who have adorned English literature by their 
own, and we know of no such charming rendering | bold, rich, and picturesque imagery, united with 
of the past history of England. Our gracious | earnest passion and deep feeling. The author of 
Mary Powell so cordially rejoices in whatever is | “ Endymion,” “ Hyperion,” and a host of minor 
good, and has such tender and loving mercy for | poems is entitled to a conspicuous place in our list 
what is not quite right, that those who come before | of illustrated bards, and Mr. Moxon has published 
her have good reason to be thankful to their | a volume which, if it do not in its pictorial em- 
| bellishments equal some other similar works that 
| come under our notice, is quite worthy of its 
| Subject. Keats’ fanciful and painter-like deserip- 
| tions, now beautiful in their simplicity, and now 
massive in their grandeur, might, we apprehend, 
have been worked out by the artist with greater 
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Tue PorticaAn Works or Joun KEATS, WiTH 
A Memoir By RicHarp Monckton MILNES. 


“ most gontle judge.” 


We shall look with more critical eyes at the next 
volume. 





Tue Nattona, Drawing-Master anp SE.tr- 


Ixstuvcron’s Practica, Scuoot on effect in grace and power, than they are in this 
Dusian. No. Il. By W. A. Nu uote. | edition ; but the designs have merit sufficient to 
Published by Westxy & Co.; Ruxves & | Plete, though they do not altogether satisfy us. 


Bons, de. &c.. London. | Mr. Moxon cannot send forth a volume that is not 
We have pean mony publlestions the chiect of | produced with taste of a good order; if this does 
aA Bete A a ject of | not quite equal our expectations, the reason m 
pam Ng od , © acquisition of the art of | be we have been made fastidious by th ly 
: ag, none developing the plan that forms elegant works which ° , sane ae 
lhe principal feature of this very cheap little work. | ore nee tee ee 
a pase, cena Snes tof examples, is | = 

Civided into squares, and these squares are agai 
subdivided by dots; then follows ; blank sane the 
the use ‘of the learner, similarly marked out, by | 
which means the student may copy his model with 
perfect accuracy as to size and relative distance 
The examples are simple, and are carefully drawn ; 
while several pages of closely-printed remarks on 
Crawing in general, are appended, to assist the 
learner in the theory of the art. Asa “ book for 
the million” we can safely recommend it; and its 
Prico—only sixpence a number—places it within 





Dress as A Five Ant. By Mrs. Merrirte 
Published by HALL, Vixrur & On, Leadon, 
The re-publication in a Separate form of these 
papers from the pages of the Art-Journal with 
the addition of one on “ Children’s Dress.” which 
appeared in ‘Sharpe’s London Magazine ca 
renders it unnecessary for us to do little more 
than aunounce them in the form of a neat little 
book, They attracted considerable attention in 
| our last year’s volume, and, their interest is not 
—— ~ —— — ——_——*+t_ — 
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likely to be lessened—but the contrary— y their 
being collected together and reprinted; which the 
authoress assures us has been done in obedience to 
numerous requests,—a statement we can corro- 
borate from our own experience on the completion 
of the series in our own publication, 


Tue SroMAcnh AND ITs Dirricuttigs. By Sir 
James Erne. M.D. Published by Sens 
CHURCHILL, London. 


Certainly the Stomach is by many degrees the 
most ill-used portiqn of the human body ; the brain 
may be over-worked, the legs over-fatigued, the 
eyes over-strained, but from our cradles to our 
graves we all more or less over-work the Sromacu, 
We are so intent on pleasing our palate that we 
seldom think of what is displeasing or distressing 
to that which a high authority in such matters has 
called ‘*Every Man’s Master.” Sir James Eyre’s 
solution of the ‘difficulties’ which beset this ill- 
used but most important functionary, has achieved 
a second edition, and though popularity was to be 
expected both on account of the acknowledged posi- 
tion of the accomplished author and the universal 
importance of his theme, it is more than pleasant 
to see it realised so quickly. We should like this 
volume, which is now of a portable and pleasant 
size, to form one of the railway series; it combines 
so much that is valuable with so much that is 
readable, that we hope to see it through many 
more editions, and in the hands of all readers 
whose digestive powers require culture or even 
consideration. Sir James Eyre has rendered a 
large public service by a publication at once 
simple and learned, compressed, yet comprehensive, 


Tue Pictvre Binte. Part I. Published by 
Herinc & REMINGTON, London. 


This “‘ Picture Bible,” as it is called on the title- 


| page, scarcely realises the idea one would thus form 


of it, for it consists of a series of twenty-four good- 
sized coloured prints of Scripture subjects, intended 
chiefly for the use of the poorer classes, yet of such 
a quality that no man of taste would object to see 
them on his own table. There is no reference to 
the artists who made the drawings, but we presume 
them to be of German origin, and excellent they 
are, The work is edited by two eminent divines 
of the Church, the Rev, H. J. Rose, and the Rev. 
J. W. Burgon, who have appended some simple 
instructive and explanatory observations on the 
subjects of the engravings, well suited for the 
cottage reader; the price at which these prints are 
published brings them within the reach of such. 
Ou! Engraved by W. T. Davey, from the Pic- 

ture c J. A. Firzceratp. Published by 
ACKERMANN & Co., London. 


A facetious title to a humourous picture, that of a 
country lad, who, on es from market with 
his basket filled with the good things of this life 
for Christmas cheer, ventures on the ice for aslide, 
and gets a fall, which involves his edibles and 
drinkables in woful destruction. The subject is 
clever enough in its way, but it was folly to make 
a huge print of it. Asa small engraving, suited 
for a portfolio, it would have been acceptable ; but 
who would care to hang this on his walls? 


I1.M.S. St. JEAN D’ACRE JOINING THE FLEET 
at Cork. Lithographed by T. G. Dutton, 
from a Drawing by O. W. Brigriy. Pub- 
lished by ACKERMANN & Co., London. 


Another of those clever representations of Eng- 
land’s ‘‘ wooden walls,” to which the pencil of Mr. 
Brierly has given publicity. The gigantic vessel 
and her companion ships are drawn with great 
spirit. The artist is always at home and on his 
element among the marine of his country. 


RADIRUNGEN, VON EvGEn NEUREUTHER. Pub- 
lished by Druck UND VERLAG von GEORG 
LANGE, Darmstadt; Lance & KoxLEn, 
London, 


These are etchings by Herr Neureuther, the direc- 
tor of the Art department of the royal porcelain 
establishment at Munich, and in his department 
one of the most accomplished artists in Germany. 
Of these plates there are two numbers, and their 
subjects are derived from various sources. Biirger's 
‘‘ Wilde Jager’ affords a set of designs on one 
plate, and the “‘ Bauernréga”’ of Uhland has sug- 
gested a pictorial history of another kind. There 
is a profound and pointed moral in a third subject, 
entitled ‘Heute roth Morgen todt,” and two 
frieze-like compositions evince much refined poetic 
feeling. The second number contains desultory 
and imaginative subjects, some of which, in honour 
of the grape and the vintage, are ingenious and 
appropriate. 
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INCIDENTS - OF TRAVEL 


This day, price 12s., in 8vo, with numerous Engravings, neatly bound, 


IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 


CHIAPAS AND YUCATAN. 


BY THE LATE JOHN L. STEPHENS. 
REVISED FROM THE LATEST AMERICAN EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY FREDERICK CATHERWOOD. 





> 
This day is Published, with Vignettes, in vo, 600 pp., price 10s, 6d, neatly bound, 


ROME, REGAL AND REPUBLICAN, 


BY JANE M. STRICKLAND, EDITED BY AGNES STRICKLAND, Avrnon or “‘ LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND.” 





Extract from the 
A History or Rome, upon a new plan, 


Cartstian Cuurce, and will faithfully delineate its trials, struggles, triumphs, and unfortunat 


i 
: 
; 


Author's Preface. 


Much care has been taken (o render the study of Roman history a source of pure and profitable information, deprived of all those pernicious details that 


authors uufit for perusal. : 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


‘* Most pleasantly written. The information is copious, and the style terse. It ought to bea 





canst 2 Sealy ond Chansons book, about the most ju lisious, the most carefully ‘ poised,’ the 
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** This addition of the history of the Christian church to the history of Rome has been 





This day, in Feap., with Vignettes, price 9, cloth, full gitt 


THE 


TENT AND THE ALTAR 


“ee 


Or, SKETCHES FROM PATRIARCHAL LIFE. 
BY THE REY. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 





DR. CUMMING ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION. Complete, 2nd Edition, 7s. 64. 


SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON 8T. MATTHEW. Now igrayg OF THE TIMES; the Moslem and his End, the Christian and his 


complete, in cloth, price 5s. with Frontispiece. 
8T. MARK. Complete in cloth, with Frontispiece, price 3s. 
8T. LUKE, Publishing in Numbers. 


Hope. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, DD. This day, price 1s. 6d. sewed, or 
2s. 6d, cloth. 








This day, im Post 8v0, price Te. 6d., i antique (Second Edition), | 


CHERRY .AND VIOLET, 


A TALE OF THE GREAT PLAGUS. BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


oe... weleome are the nin af tite certboeneee to in Renetin ont ensep of Hage oe - 
sunply, sweetly, winningly does Cherry story right 
admirable story on with Vass cach s entchanian tsb ao ue woukd have Guhed. "Chere and State 


Guzetie. 
“A most agreeable story is presented, and the manner of telling it is as quaint and agrecable as the 
Style of the type and binaing.”— Hell's Messenger. 

‘* This, like ail her stories, is sweet and grageful ; # young girl innocently telling all her youthfui 
adveutures, and into piay the intere-t to be derived Irom a picture of Loudon 
lite in the times of the Prutector and "—Guardian. 





Now complete, im 4 Vols., Post 800., with Portrait and Vignette, price 21s, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM JERDAN. 


With his Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and Correspondence 
. uring the last Forty Years. nt 
‘ The criticisms contained amusing publication of the works and merits poets, 
novelists, and uramatiste ono howseiad Gomap the inst fifty- years, would salou repder the Auto- 
uy vi decusu a iabour of muca Literary value.” —Lrilanaia. 





Published this day, in Super Royal 12s, cloth, or 218, morocco extra 
(Second 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS; 
Or, the Founders of New England in the Reign of James the First. 
By W. H. BARTLETT. 


With Twenty-eight [Uust. ations on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts, 
+* Tide fs 0 goed Ming, sod doen 2 Dats Gan cute to 00 8 household tceasure in the family of 


of who wf minded mort 
ary tara ibe hry Ghar" wry of he pant of Sn Sere i 
the sole excepti_n of the Heourds, the most narrative in the annals of the wrorid.* 





PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 


By MRS. 8. OC. HALL. 
With Notes and Illustrations by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.8.A. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Complete in Une Volume, Gvo, haadgomely bound sud gilt, price One 








ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 























































































“HE. Prorauerons of the ARGYLL GENERAL ‘Movanna WARE. 
HOUSES respectfully invite the attention of Ladies who are desirous to adopt 
Mourning. Attire to the. large, and varied assortment of Goods for that Costuns,”, 
either Court, Féinily, or Complimentary, that may at all times be inspected in their _ 
Establishment. ‘Ty sie eg. Yom, in ela f te ivan oft 


prices, and as 4 feature them from other Houses, that they 
are Magufacturer of the greatet! py “Of the goods. ; by them ; thus, in avoid. 
patties heres =p acl the Trader, they have the 
qqpialy of ataing Gt Ee te ech urlicld 


out their Warehouses. 
WIDOWS’ AND FAMILY MOURNING 


is always kept made up in every variety ready for immediate’ ‘Wear; and Ladies 
communicating from town or country, stating ty is SNE el ones Oy 
— ee ee ee 





yy 


a ww Sew * a 


MANTLES, CLOAKS,. eo.) 
are displayed in an elegant Saloon, where every variety of “these” gobs, oth: for 
Mourning and for every other description of Dress, may be inspected.’ Lieb 22 
ment the Proprietors respectfully solicit especial attention. 


SILKS, MILLINERY, EMBROIDERY, MOURNING JEWELLERY, &c., IN EVERY NOVELTY AND: Eston, 
D. NICHOLSON & CO., 246 & 248, REGENT — ‘LONDON, 














Ys ee ey iy ETIQUETTE OF MOURNING. 


As Ladies fiequently itd tome Gifficulty in deviding upon the most /pfopet attite-to be adopted im the vations grades 6f Mourning, the Proprietor af 
the Argyll General Mourning Warehouse have published the above Book, compiled and arranged for the present day, giving in detail every article to be wom 
upon the death of friend, a mative, or « nietiber of the Royal Family, and which may be had gratis and post free by addressing to them as above, 











aac TERE CHE KIANG SILK 


THE Bropeistors of Ue Argyll General Mosiing Warehouses respectfully invite the attention of Ladies and the Pub cay tl i 
sILX, & Chitiees Matutactars of peruliar richness and’ durability, ‘The laws of exclusion, 60 remarkable in 4 oo Sere fe jclons fo ‘ 
vic ak nt 2 Fersign intrusion, have doubilenly hither provented the extensive introduction and appreciation sao well worthy ® | 
pape — ting qualities and the exquisite beauty of ite manuiactar. The superiority of the silken fabrics of China to's with which alma 
re only ns, therefore, {6 slate some of the peculiar characteristics of the Sra anal 
offered inspection tn this country :—Firatly, the rich perfect blackness $f the ye,” the purity’ of which *prdwh Nl | 















meen at Cae reat tne ag Mt anactar, the threads being vo united us nok jn, any way to out ench other) » fall han Asia 


worn at the present time ; and thirdly it possesses a richness. and elasticity of prevents 
. ouch which it from 
damaged by pressure. These qualities the Proprietors are confident will ol omtshees ficient ty 

be asus ppt: Ske 
desire to add, that they have negociated to receive every delivery of this " i" - 


it'will be only from or throngh them that it can at present be procured. ue aes oe eo 








246 & 948, REGENT STREET. 





SRADOVRY ARP SYANS, PRINTERS, wurrerntans. 


